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Stylus  Christmas  Bundle 

We  are  not  so  new  that  we  can  mini¬ 
mize  with  good  taste  the  importance  of 
the  Christmas  overtone  in  the  Decembe 
number  of  a  Catholic  college  magazin 
Ergo,  Tom  Heath,  ’43,  is  here  with  a 
nostalgic  little  bundle  which  he  would 
like  to  give  to  his  baby  sister  and  to  ever; 
toddler  old  enough  to  wonder  at  a  wo 
drous  story.  Open  up  “For  Christ: 
Eve”  and  get  that  Stylus  Christmas  s] 

And  look,  there’s  Joe  Nolan,  hoi 
a  little  green  bundle  of  imagin-N 
all  in  a  Christmas  wondermejafe^^eej 
"Of  Benjamin  and  a  Momdnt”  but  don’t 
open  until  Christmas  morning. 

And  yes,  there’s  Joe  Dever  with 
Christmas  bundles  that  sing  all  about  a 
Baby  and  an  Innkeeper,  i  Wangle  the 
covers  from  "Tale  of  a  Waysioa  Jnn” 
and  hold  the  eternal  mistletoe  Over  the 
Eternal  Lover. 

So  here’s  the  Stylus  Chrislmas  Bundle, 
from  all  of  us  to  all  of  yoiu.  (tome 
in  and  see! 


Jack  Ross  '42 

Long  into  the  night  and-  still  no  an¬ 
swer.  What  is  Catholic  writing?  Surely 
we  have  established  something,  else  our 
tongues  were  better  held.  Our  dark 
golden-boy,  John  Gordon  R)ss,  III,  has 
taken  a  good  healthy  cufe^t"  :he  problem 
and  has  succeeded  in  laying  itl  open.  Give 
a  look-see  to  "On  Wjfitfoi  Catholic,'' 


Jack  has  sharpened  a  fe] 
potency, 
eclipse 


es  to  razor 
urs  anoth 
v  and  we’ll 
t  muld  be  a 
blings  back 
mountains 


is  ms  way  through  the  pi 
the  new  Stylus.  Bask  in  the  searching 
sunlight  of  "On  Writing  Catholic,”  as 
our  own  golden  Jack  strews  his  largesse 
of  ultra-violet  on  and  about  the  flaccid 
hide  of  Catholic  literature. 


must  have  music,  just  as  they  must  have 
books  and  conversation  and  an  urge  to 
elf-expression.  Dick  Collette  holds  that 
of  swing  is  in  every  way  as  whole- 
as  an  affection  for  the  Classics, 
an,  Clinton,  and  Shaw  fill  a  defi- 
iger  as  efficiently  as  Brahms,  Bach, 
oven.  Dick  is  a  new  name  and 
you  to  listeiflr  as  he  gives  forth 
wing.” 

JLLER  '45 

Here’s  our  Christma;  presi 
Class  of  ’45,  in  as  discerning  ai 
a  piece  of  criticism  as  weV< 
ns.  We  senrBjll  Milleij  d( 

XI  Cathohe^Art  i  ffiow  j  t< 
eview.  You’ve  been  sci  earning  If  or 
man  blood  and  here  it  i  >.  jBjill  is 
tall,  and  saturated  with  Catfupjffiilsm. 
that  he’s  crashed  Stylu.  .  the  ajper| 
all  of  a  yawn  for  more  »5j|  BiJ 


to  sell  books  for  the 


he  has  done  considera 
f  himself  to  the  Stylus.  E  d  yo 
aft  is?  If  you  do,  the 
)n’t.  I  If  you  don’t,  yc 
linutes  of  Bill  Miller. 
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Richard  Collette  '44 

Is  there  a  case  for  swing?  A  people 


iinnon  ’4: 

comes  up  "with  a  piece  on  prjie  Mi 
jgre  as  he  is  spoken 
Our^ Georg< 
what  these  moderns 
by  way  of  plucking  feathers  from  the 
Swan.  He  looks  at  other  Boston  produc¬ 
tions  in  a  manner  which  is  making 
"Boards”  the  essence  of  readability.  Come 
on  along! 
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THE  TOWER  SPRITE 


HOMAS  J.  HEATH 


A 


LONG,  long  tinfe 


asked  me  for  a  story  I  thought 

A  1 N® »  i  1  T~v  •  IF 


ised  to  tell  you  a  story^ 'men^m^^,  f)|ight  away  of  the  Prince  and  the 
I  told  you  that  I  ha/d  If irgottea.  all  -  pauper,  for  that  is  what  we  both  like, 
the  Fairy  Tajles  and/  ffiat  I  would  But  then  I  knew  if  I  made  a  mistake 
have  to  reqdL  them  .411  over  again  to  and  said  the  Prince  was  riding  a 
remember 
Hansel  an 
Sno^  White* 
to  brush  up  onvt 
things  about  all  x 
characters  thatJ  ke 
renumber  you  npd 


... ,  ,, hat  happened  to 
itel,//  to  recall  how 
*  "ibef/  Prince,  and 
of  little 


to  hurqr  up  because 
could^fall-  asleep  eavs^er  whe 
head  was  all  filled  up ,  with 
about  my  stories.^®!/  )  \\ 


And  it’s  funny,  too,  but  I  love  to 
tell  you  these  stories  just  as  much 
as  you  love  to  listen  to  them,  for  when 
your  grave  blue  eyes  sparkle  with 
delight,  I  know  you  are  happy;  but 
when  those  eyes  suddenly  become 
serious  and  brim  up  with  moisture, 
I  know  your  heart  is  heavy  with  the 
sadness  of  my  words.  You  fight  hard 
to  keep  back  the  tears,  for  we  both 
know  it’s  silly  to  cry  about  something 
that  only  happens  in  a  story  book — 
yet  I  think  it’s  good,  somehow,  to  cry. 
It’s  good  to  feel  sorrowful  about 
these  people  because  we  know  then 
that  what  we  have,  our  brothers,  our 
sisters,  our  house,  all  these  are  far 
better  than  possessing  all  the  money 
in  the  world — and  a  broken  heart. 

But  there  is  one  more  strange  thing 
about  this  I  must  tell  you.  When  you 


black  horse,  you  would  interrupt  and 
patiently  explain  that  Princes  ride 
only  on  white  horses — so  we  would 
have  to  start  all  over  again.  And 
,  7/  since  I  hate  to  do  that,  I  made  up 
f^/'my  mind  to  tell  you  a  true  story, 
me  Now  please  don’t  get  mad.  I  know 
^at  true  stories  are  generally  not  so 
>d — but  you  have  never  heard  this 
\dn%'and  really  it  is  the  only  true 
stpty’  that  ever  counted.  It  is  told  in 
a  book  found  in  every  country,  writ¬ 
ten  in  every  language.  A  great  big 
black  book.  And  since  it  is  true, 
since  millions  of  people  know  about 
it  already,  I  realize  that  I  mustn’t 
make  a  mistake.  So  sometimes  I  will 
have  to  use  big  words,  for  it’s  pretty 
hard  to  say  some  things  any  other 
way.  I  know  I  can’t  begin  with  "once 
upon  a  time,”  for  you  would  then 

Story  telling  seems  something  incon- 
gruent  in  such  a  flurried  age  as  ours.  We 
are  in  need  of  again  cultivating  the  art 
of  telling  a  story  well.  The  Christmas 
legend,  while  no  legend  at  all,  presents 
an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  romance  and 
beauty  with  which  to  entrance  a  child. 
Further,  its  impact  of  truth  lends  its  beauty 
a  shimmering  fascination  for  any  little 
one. 
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settle  back  for  a  Fairy  Tale — and  this 
should  never  be  called  that. 

In  one  way,  too,  this  is  a  sad,  oh 
so  very  sad  story  about  hundreds  of 
people  who  had  to  live  and  die  with¬ 
out  ever  being  truly  happy.  Now  just 
make  believe  that  you  had  to  spend 
every  Christmas  of  your  life  in  sad¬ 
ness;  suppose  that  you  ran  down  to 
the  tree  every  Christmas  morning  and 
found  nothing,  no  doll,  no  scooter, 
not  even  a  card;  how  would  you  feel  ? 
No  .  .  .  don’t  tell  me,  I  know  already. 
Yet  that  is  what  happened  to  all  of 
these  people.  Every  Christmas  they 
came  down  to  find  nothing  but  an 
empty,  cheerless  room.  And  funny, 
too,  but  all  of  them  prayed  and 
searched  every  day  of  the  year  for  the 
very  same  Present.  To  them  every 
day  was  Christmas;  and  every  day 
they  were  heartbroken. 

Yet  there  was  one  day  which 
was  to  come,  a  day  which  .  .  .  but  I 
don’t  want  to  spoil  it  for  you. 

Let  me  see  .  .  .  oh  yes  .  .  . 

I 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  on  this 
earth  a  race  of  people  called  the  Jews. 
They  were  a  noble  people,  a  strange 
people,  and  in  many  ways,  a  very 
sad  people.  For  they  possessed  some¬ 
thing  which  set  them  apart  from  the 
world;  something  which  at  times 
caused  them  much  grief  and  sorrow, 
and  yet  which  one  day  brought  them 
a  very  great  happiness.  It  was  the 
promise  of  a  gift  from  God,  and  they 
clung  to  it  as  the  only  source  of  life, 
as  the  only  reason  for  living,  sweat¬ 
ing,  working,  and  dying. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  you  have 
heard  of  this  gift,  but  I  wonder  if 


you  understand  it.  I  wonder  if  any¬ 
one  can  understand  it,  for  surely  it 
was  the  best  gift  ever  given,  the 
gift  on  which  all  others  should  de¬ 
pend — the  gift  of  life  and  endless 
happiness. 

For  when  Adam  (and  certainly  you 
know  of  him)  ate  the  forbidden 
fruit,  he  represented  all  mankind. 
Not  only  he  sinned,  but  all  who  came 
after  him;  not  only  he  was  deprived 
of  heaven,  but  all  who  followed. 
Man  was  tested  by  God,  and  man 
failed.  Nothing  has  ever  been  more 
tragic  than  this,  and  nothing  could 
ever  be  as  sad  as  the  departure  of 
man  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  This 
is  what  caused  all  sadness,  all  sor¬ 
row,  all  disease,  all  unhappiness. 
And  man,  sent  by  God  into  a  life  of 
weariness  and  work,  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  about  it. 

I  know  it  is  hard  to  make  you  see 
the  importance  of  this,  but  we  can’t 
go  on  until  you  understand.  Suppose 
that  you  were  king  of  a  great  nation 
of  people  and  you  had  worked  hard 
to  give  them  peace  and  comfort  and 
happiness.  Then  one  day  after  all 
your  work  was  done  you  decided  to 
test  them  to  make  sure  they  were 
worthy  of  all  these  gifts — and  then, 
by  disobeying  you,  they  failed  the 
test.  Surely  you  would  be  angry,  and 
I  know  you  would  take  away  some  of 
those  things  you  had  worked  so  hard 
to  give  them.  But  then — and  this  is 
not  so  very  strange — you  discovered 
that  because  your  people  were  not 
happy,  you  also  were  sad,  and  that 
unless  they,  too,  were  given  the  peace 
and  comfort  they  once  had,  there 
would  always  be  sadness  in  your 
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heart.  Would  you  give  them  a  chance 
to  redeem  themselves  and  be  once 
more  worthy  of  your  gifts?  I  think 
so,  because  you  would  then  be  at  the 
mercy  of  your  own  love;  and  love 
has  always  been  able  to  accomplish 
the  impossible. 

Well,  in  one  sense,  this  it  what 
happened  to  God.  His  people  be¬ 
trayed  Him,  so  he  took  away  their 
happiness  and  sent  them  into  a  world 
of  pestilence  and  sorrow.  But  in 
His  great  love,  He  wanted  man  to 
be  redeemed  and  to  be  once  more 
worthy  of  His  love.  Yet  no  one  on 
earth  was  innocent,  so  that  man  could 
not  redeem  himself.  God  wished 
someone  to  die  who  did  not  deserve 
death,  for  a  true  redeemer  could  only 
be  this.  But  who  could  go?  The 
angels  and  archangels,  the  cherubim 
and  seraphim,  all  were  silent,  until 
His  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
said,  "Lo,  here  I  am;  send  me.”  And 
a  Redeemer  was  promised  to  man; 
the  Jews  were  chosen  to  receive  Him. 

And  that,  you  see,  was  the  reason 
for  living,  sweating,  working,  and 
dying;  that  was  the  eternal  Gift  from 
God.  And  when  I  open  that  great 
black  book  and  read  through  the 
sweeping  pages,  I  know  that  every 
word  was  written  out  of  faith  in  this 
promise;  each  sentence  a  pledge  of 
God’s  charity  and  goodness;  and  every 
chapter  a  fervent  prayer  for  Redemp¬ 
tion. 

All  through  the  Jewish  history  I 
can  see  this,  for  no  matter  what 
befell  these  children  of  Abraham, 
they  were  never  destroyed.  Slavery, 
conquest,  even  their  own  sins  were 
not  enough  to  subdue  the  stubborn 


hope  in  their  hearts.  They  believed 
and  cried  out  for  the  Redeemer.  The 
leaders,  prophets,  and  priests  all  were 
spokesmen  for  the  wandering  tribes 
of  a  desolate  Jewish  race. 

Even  in  the  beginning  when,  as 
punishment  for  their  sins,  they  had 
been  sold  into  slavery,  God  heard 
their  cries  and  summoned  Moses  to 
deliver  them  into  a  promised  land. 
And  this  holy  prophet  went  among 
his  people  shouting  the  words  of  God: 

/  have  seen  the  afflictions  of  my 
people  in  Egypt  and  1  have  heard 
their  cry:  because  of  the  rigor  of 
them  that  are  over  the  works.  And 
knowing  their  sorrow  I  am  come 
down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  bring  them 
out  of  that  land  into  a  good  and 
spacious  land.  And  though  these 
words  may  seem  strange,  I  think  you 
can  recognize  the  terrible  power  be¬ 
hind  them.  They  are  beautiful,  and 
very,  very  true.  For  Moses,  with  love 
glowing  warm  in  his  heart,  led  his 
people  out  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt  into  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey. 

And  yet,  surrounded  by  riches, 
living  in  luxury  and  great  comfort, 
the  Jews  were  still  restless  and  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Again  the  prophets  cried, 
O  that  Thou  wouldst  rend  the  heav¬ 
ens  and  wouldst  coyne  down.  For  all 
the  food  and  wine  and  warm  shelter 
did  not  bring  them  joy.  In  the  very 
bosom  of  comfort  they  were  not 
happy.  They  yearned  for  something 
greater  than  these — and  It  had  not 
come. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  sadness  of 
this  story.  It  is  the  sadness  of  all 
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stories,  for  these  people  had  every¬ 
thing,  but  had  nothing.  They  des¬ 
pised  what  was  theirs  and  sighed  for 
what  was  not  theirs.  And  I  know, 
too,  that,  even  today,  all  we  have 
would  mean  nothing  if  we  had  no 
home  to  go  to  at  night.  There  must 
be  one  place  or  one  central  position 
around  which  all  happiness  revolves 
before  there  can  be  any  happiness  at 
all.  So  with  the  Jews.  They  found 
no  joy  in  the  things  of  the  world 
because  they  lacked  this  one  ce 
position.  They  were  without  glad¬ 
ness  because  they  could  notgo  home 
to  their  Father  in  heavem  Ai^huntil 
the  Redeemer  had  come  the^wpuld 
always  know  the  £rie& of  anjorphaned 
child.  'r\  m 

Generati^sAriphe  \af t(c e r , 
were  born  lonly  t<j)\  krlo\V  the  bijter 
ness  of  life  withoW  Loye 
waiting /|  osingi\fdm^g;|  father, 
all  heeding  ( t^e') prophetf  cry; 

v  mMMven  until 

lye  Lord,  bphfkse 
'r€  .iA  mere)  and 
{orL-^u)id  He  shall 
'This  iniquities. 
sL  From 


son; 
From 


the  mor 
let  Israel 
with  thdy 
plentiful 
redeem 

Think  how  muc- 
the  morning  watch  even\u 
from  the  first  hour  after  birth  unti 
the  last  before  death  the  Jews  sus¬ 
tained  themselves  on  hope  in  the 
Lord.  They  clung  to  the  prophets’ 
word  and  filled  the  heavens  with 
prayer.  Even  the  children  sang  beau¬ 
tiful  songs  to  the  Lord,  for  they 
were  closest  to  Him — and  He  might 
listen  to  their  innocence.  Never  a  day 
passed  without  giving  praise  to  the 
Savior  who  was  to  redeem  Israel 
from  all  its  iniquities. 


Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  David, 
Solomon,  each  inspired  with  wisdom, 
taught  their  people  this  refrain.  But 
the  years  were  slipping  by;  children 
came  from  children,  mothers  from 
mothers — and  yet  no  Redeemer.  The 
years  gathered  up  and  raced  away 
into  centuries  —  and  no  Redeemer. 
When  would  He  come?  When  would 
the  Word  of  the  prophets  become  a 
and  walk  amohg  them?  Even 
the  leaders  felt  within  themselves  a 
wavering  of  faith;  riven  they  knew 
the  anguish  of  waiting;  even  they 
opened  their  hearts  and  prayed  Out 

of  he  depths  have  1  cried  unto  Thee 
O  Lord:  Lord  hear  my  voice,  O  let 
Thine  ears  be  attentive  unto  the  voice 
of  any  supplication.  From  their  dark 
pit  of  misery  they  stormed  heaven. 
Gbd  was  the  only  light  seen  from  the 
frightful  black  caverns  of  the  earth, 
arid  they  needed  that  light  for  warmth 
and  protection.  Why  wilt  Thou  for- 
gjt  us  forever,  why  wilt  Thou  forsake 
us  so  long  time? 

The  great  hope  wa^  growing  into 
greater  fear.  No  longer  did  they 
seek  to  know  when,  but  if  He  would 
come;  no  longer  did  they  sing  proud 
songs  but  cried  out  hoarsely  from  the 
depths  of  their  sorrow.  \  O  God,  my 
God,  for  Thee  do  I  ivatch  at  break  of 
day.  For  Thee  my  soul  has  thirsted, 
for  Thee  my  flesh — O  how  many 
ways.  They  knew  the  awful  loneli¬ 
ness  and  hunger  of  children  lost  in 
the  woods.  They  begged,  besought, 
demanded,  screamed  at  the  Lord  for 
deliverance. 

And  the  Lord  was  merciful. 

With  great  pity  for  His  people,  He 
sent  the  prophets  to  counsel  them, 
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to  cleanse  them,  and  to  reassure 
them  of  His  promise.  The  afflicted 
Jews,  so  exhausted  with  many  years 
of  waiting,  drew  from  these  holy  men 
sweet  words  of  salvation.  Yet  how¬ 
ever  sweet  the  words,  however  joyful 
the  tidings,  they  would  never  forget 
their  moment  of  trial,  and  how 
thousands  among  them  went  down 
to  the  grave  unanswered.  They  would 
always  hold  up  to  the/Lchd  an  ugly, 
jagged  scar  that  marked  the  agony 
gone  by;  a  scar  that  recalled  tn?  long 
waves  of  hope  rising,  hope  fallings 
hope  proudlygalling  out  to  Him,  ho 
dismally  muttering  in  the  long  nights 


of  sorrow;  a 
Jerusafefn  to 
They/ would 
prove  their 
faith  in  th 
persecution 
Jerusalem 
have  sputtered 
The  lightyinaj 
went  ou 
despair/ Jhe\ie 
promise:  So 


>se  wound  caused 
mt  tears  of  pain, 
point  to  it  to 
:able  testimony  of 
Through  all  her 
i,  her  great 
Mth.  Th^fflame 

iave  dimmed;  it  never 
:  blood,  the  grief,  f 
N  ^ung  grimly  to  a 
in  the  prophets  /had 
finally  come,  they  brought  out  of  this 
sickness,  health;  /(pnt  of  this  fury, 
peace.  ’ 

The  Redemption  grew  closer, 
dearer,  brighter.  Hope  once  again 
blossomed  as  these  holy  men,  in 
language  filled  with  beauty  and  love, 
foretold  the  coming  of  the  Christ. 

He  shall  come  down  as  rain  upon 
the  fleece, 

And  as  shoivers  falling  gently 
upon  the  earth. 

The  violent  siege  of  idolatry,  sin, 
and  great  temptation  was  over.  A 
warmth  spread  itself  through  the 
nation  as  the  prophets  wove  a  definite 


pattern  of  the  future. 

The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the 
lamb, 

The  leopard  shall  lie  down  with 
the  kid : 

The  calf,  the  lion,  the  sheep  shall 
abide  together, 

And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 
He  was  not  to  com 
king,  or  a  great 
He  would  not  be 
the  palaces  of  prou 
the  hall  of  stately 
the  Mighty,  the  Et 
Jkings,  would  come 
his  people  out 


e  pompous 
wisdom; 
teaching  in 
:ors,  or  in 
but  He, 
King  of 
[e  child  to 
wild  tor- 


to  the 
ectatioi 
t.  T1 


sin  and  desi 
these  pn 
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:\s6litnld^  iof  night,  ^phe  tl 
f  jempry  days.  Th?  tic 
happiness  was  at  hand.  1 
Y^a s  the^prophet 

Shoui^for  joy,  O  daughter  of 
eru  salem! 

Behold  the  king  cometh  to  thee, 
The  just,  the  savior, 

He  is  humble  and  riding  on  an 
ass. 

Oh,  shout,  shout,  daughter  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  for  the  day  is  here!  For 

Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  son, 

And  his  name  shall  be  called 
Emmanuel. 

Shout  long  and  loud,  let  it  ring 
through  the  earth!  Your  waiting  was 
not  in  vain!  Your  endless  grief  has 
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ended!  Your  weary  vigil  is  over! 
The  Lord  has  heard  your  cry  and  has 
sent  His  Gift! 

For  it  came  to  pass. 

The  Jewish  people  had  come  down 
to  Jerusalem  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
census.  The  city,  buzzing  with  the 
happiness  at  hand,  did  not  take  notice 
of  two  weary  travelers  seeking  shelter. 
One  was  but  a  girl,  tender  and  very 
beautiful,  the  other,  a  serious,  middle- 
aged  carpenter  showing  signs  of  the 
long  trip  from  his  home  in  Nazareth. 
In  the  city,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
pilgrims,  they  found  no  lodgings,  no 
rooms.  They  turned  wearily  out  into 
the  hillside  and  stumbled  upon  a  cave 
set  back  from  the  road.  And  here, 
in  the  absence  of  all  comfort  and 
warmth,  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
scattered  animals,  themselves  seeking 
shelter;  here,  after  five  thousand  years 
of  sin,  strife,  idolatry,  agony;  of 
hoping,  fearing,  and  crying  out  to 
the  Lord;  here  in  a  darkened  cave 
was  born  the  Infant,  the  God-man, 
the  ^Word  Eternal,  the  Redeemer. 

Oh,  shout,  Jerusalem,  for  He  is 
come !  A  child  is  horn  to  us;  a  son  is 
given  to  us!  He  that  will  be,  is!  The 
promise,  given  in  the  faint  dawn  of 
time,  has  finally  been  fulfilled.  The 
faith  was  not  kept  in  vain.  Oh,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  while  you  sleep  in  the  still  of 
night,  the  angels  come  out  of  the 
heavens  to  sing  your  glorious  hymn 
to  the  Infant  King. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest 

And  peace  to  men  of  good  will ! 
Christ,  the  Savior,  has  come. 

II 

And  that,  you  see,  is  Christmas. 
That  is  the  only  meaning  behind 


Christmas.  It  is  a  meaning  which 
somehow  today  has  been  forgotten. 
Christmas  was  the  culmination  of 
centuries  of  waiting,  praying,  and 
wailing  to  the  heavens  for  redemp¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  day  when  all  the 
prophecies,  hopes,  and  fears  of  a 
troubled  Jewish  race  came  to  fulfill¬ 
ment.  There  can  be  no  other  meaning 
attached  to  it.  I  said  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  that,  in  one  sense,  this  was  a  sad 
story,  because  the  people  who  waited 
so  long  did  not  know  their  Redeemer 
when  He  came.  But  really  it  is  not 
a  sad  story  for  us.  And  you  can  see 
why.  For  when  we  know  how  it 
ends,  then  we  know  the  happiest  story 
in  the  world.  The  Jews  prayed  and 
searched  every  day  of  the  year  for 
Christ;  and  Christ  came.  This  was 
the  Redemption  of  mankind,  and 
therefore  the  greatest  gift  ever  pre¬ 
sented  to  us. 

The  crib  in  church  is  not  only  a 
crib;  the  Christmas  tree  is  not  just  a 
tree;  the  candles  in  the  window  do 
not  shine  because  they  are  candles; 
the  bells  do  not  ring  because  they  are 
bells.  These  things  stand  for  some¬ 
thing;  they  represent;  they  symbolize. 
And  when  you  open  your  gifts 
Christmas  morning,  remember  that 
even  they  act  as  mementos  for  a  very 
great  Event. 

All  of  them  remind  us  that  long 
ago,  when  time  was  but  an  infant, 
there  lived  on  this  earth  a  race  of 
people  called  the  Jews,  who  were  a 
noble  people,  a  strange  people,  and 
in  many  ways  .  .  . 

But  you  already  know  now. 

So  good  night,  and  I  hope  your 
head  is  all  filled  up  with  dreams 
about  this  storv  .  .  . 

j 


^3 wo  (poems 

- THOMAS  VON  HOLZHAUSEN 


Zaraband 

Sweet  my  little  senorita, 

Thou  of  dark  and  liquid  eye, 

Thy  hair  is  tumbling  shadows 
Of  the  crescent-mooned  sky. 

Beat,  tambourine, 

Tinkle,  tinkle,  castanet, 

There  are  Saracenic  dents 
In  the  Cid’s  basinet; 

There  are  blooming,  blood-camellias 
On  his  gorget  and  camail. 

Sweet  my  little  senorita, 

Dost  thou  know  of  this? 

Or  only  of  manana 
When  thou  dancest 
Zarabanda  ? 


Romance 

Where  are  the  kingdoms  in  the  sea, 

The  empires  in  the  wind, 

When  dreams  have  done  ? 

For  these  are  fabrics  of  a  world 

And  symphonies 

From  all  our  heartstrings  won; 

These  are  futile  panoplies 
Massed  against  the  host 
Of  things  polemic  to  the  sun. 

But  to  love  the  universe  within  the  atom 
That  is  all  that  matters — 

We  have  won. 
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row.  It  was  tlje  sort  of  thing  heTiked 
a  mhttflfe  of  oldness  and  newness,  of 
Latin  gate  camaraderie,  of  warmth, 
and  a  cold,  chill,  forbidding  Puritan 
sternness. 

It  was  the  church,  he  decided,  that 
set  the  tone,  a  tall,  wide  gray  stone 
building  that  bulged  out  onto  the 
cobblestones  of  the  street,  ...  an 
amorphous,  commanding  slug,  a 
starved  but  faithful  bulldog.  It  amus¬ 
ed  him  to  think  of  it  as  a  bulldog 
chained  up  by  children,  muzzled 
while  they  wreathed  it  with  flowers 
and  paper  ornaments,  and  could  not 
make  it  smile.  It  would  only  grunt 
and  stare  aloofly  out  onto  the  square, 
ignoring  them,  ignoring  the  little 
plot  of  grass  in  the  center  with  its 
protecting  iron  fence,  ignoring  the 
sides  of  the  square  where  the 


U  R  P  H  Y 

peddlers’  wagons  were  lined  up  and 
the  gutters  around  choked  with  rotten 
oranges  and  muddy  fruit  wrappers, 
and  where  the  air  was  nasal  with  the 
hawky  bargaining  and  the  high  laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  street  merchants.  Casey 
could  smell  the  rich  cloying  odor  of 
Italian  bakeries  and  the  beery, 
heaviness  of  the  pizzeria.  He 
his  broad  shoulders  in  his 
coat  and  turned  to  cross  the 

^He'Tam.  just  stepped  off  the  curb 
ancL^^s  watching  the  traffic  when 
an  irregular  movement  somewhere 
ahead  of  him  caught  his  eye.  He  was 
not  sure  where  it  was.  It  was  like 
something  out  of  place  in  a  rug,  an 
exotic,  complicated  Persian  rug  with 
the  pattern  gone  wrong.  And  then 
the  image  sharpened  and  his  eyes 
focussed  on  the  stairway  of  the  church 
across  the  street.  It  was  the  stride  of 
a  man,  unusual,  running,  unrestrained, 
that  had  attracted  him  .  .  .  and  now 
the  man  was  crossing  the  street  in 
the  dim  misty  light:  a  big  man  in  a 
gray  coat  and  a  gray  hat.  Casey  could 
not  quite  make  him  out,  for  he  was 
moving  very  swiftly,  but  awkwardly, 
almost  crabwise,  like  a  blinded  bull, 
towards  the  little  park  in  the  middle 
of  the  street.  Casey  had  always  been 
curious  about  people,  and  there  was 
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something  peculiar  about  this  man’s 
action  that  made  him  want  to  see  him. 
But  a  burst  of  traffic  coming  around 
the  circle  blocked  out  his  view  of  the 
stranger  for  a  moment  and  kept  him 
on  his  own  side  of  the  street.  When 
the  road  cleared  he  saw  the  man 
standing  at  one  end  of  the  park  very 
still,  a  tall,  gray,  silent  shadow.  Just 
another  false  alarm.  Casey  put  his 
pipe  back  into  his  mouth  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  go  his  way.  The  rain  was 
still  cool  on  his  cheek. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  tinkly  crash 
behind  him  and  then  another  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  first.  He  wheeled  about  in 
time  to  see  the  gray  man  swinging  a 
heavy  undistinguishable  object  in  a 
wide  savage  arc  upon  a  very  small 
statue  pedestaled  at  the  end  of  the 
tiny  park.  The  man  swung  again, 
brutally,  with  all  the  speed  of  angry 
lightning,  and  abruptly  turned  and 
lurched  hurriedly  across  the  street  in 
the  midst  of  traffic  and  disappeared 
into  the  mist  even  before  Casey  and 
the  other  bystanders  could  get  to  the 
statue.  Soon  there  was  a  little  mob 
gathered  around  the  scene  of  the 
accident,  including  one  burly,  red¬ 
faced  policeman,  two  or  three  street 
peddlers,  and  an  indeterminable  num¬ 
ber  of  swarthy,  gesticulating  children. 
Another  set  of  children  had  gone 
into  the  church  and  came  out  now 
followed  by  a  priest.  They  all  clus¬ 
tered  around  the  ruins  of  the  statue 
and  for  the  first  time  Casey  was  able 
to  see  the  broken  statuary.  It  was  a 
very  gaudy  representation  of  Christ 
as  a  child  but  clothed  as  a  king.  Orig¬ 
inally  it  had  had  a  great  red,  glorious 
crown,  symbol  of  majesty,  but  the 


crown  was  now  caved  in  and  scattered 
on  the  pavement,  as  was  most  of  the 
side  of  the  statue,  just  pieces  of  red 
plaster. 

"Who  did  it?"  The  priest  finally 
broke  in  on  the  excited  babble  that 
rose  out  of  the  bystanders  and  looked 
at  the  children  very  suspiciously. 

"The  big  guy  in  gray  did  it.  We 
didn’t  do  it.  Why  should  we  do  it?" 
they  screamed  in  defense.  "Why 
should  we  wanta  do  it?"  Casey 
moved  in  closer  and  addressed  the 
priest. 

"It  was  a  very  tall  man,  Father, 
and  he  came  out  of  the  church.  I 
happened  to  notice  him  because  he 
was  running."  One  of  the  peddlers 
seconded  him. 

"Sure,  that’sa  right,  Fadder.  He 
came  out  of  the  church  and  smash 
the  Jesus  like  he  was  crazy  all  right." 
The  priest  rubbed  his  chin  where  an 
afternoon  beard  was  just  beginning 
to  show.  He  was  young,  dark,  and 
Italian,  and  obviously  not  prepared 
for  this  sort  of  situation.  He  turned 
to  Casey. 

"Do  you  understand  why  anyone 
would  do  such  a  thing?"  he  said. 

"It’s  very  curious,"  Casey  replied, 
"unless  the  man  was  drunk  .  .  .  " 
The  priest  stopped  him. 

"There  was  a  gray  man  in  my 
church  all  afternoon  but  I  am  sure 
he  had  not  been  drinking.  This  must 
have  been  he.  He  just  sat  in  the  back 
of  the  church  and  meditated.”  He 
wiped  at  his  chin  again  perplexed. 

"Tell  me,"  Casey  asked,  "why  was 
the  statue  there  ?  Did  it  signify  any¬ 
thing  special?"  The  priest  brightened 
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up.  This  was  something  he  could 
answer. 

''This  is  for  a  special  feast  for  the 
parish.  My  people  have  a  fine  devo¬ 
tion  to  Christ  the  King." 

"Then  it  is  not  a  relic  or  anything 
like  that?"  The  priest  smiled  a  dark 
beautiful  smile  and  said  no,  it  was 
only  a  statue  that  they  put  up  every 
year  and  Saturday  morning  they  had 
meant  to  decorate  it  with  flowers  and 
have  a  procession  .  .  .  but  now  it 
looked  as  if  they  would  have  to  get 
a  new  one  and  it  was  not  a  wealthy 
parish  and  he  did  not  understand  it 
at  all.  Casey  picked  up  a  piece  of  the 
broken  Christ  Child.  It  was  stamped 
with  blue  indelible  ink:  "Laronzetti, 
857  Nation  St.,  Boston,  Religious  Ar¬ 
ticles."  Casey  was  a  romanticist  and 
with  great  reluctance  he  rejected  a 
theory  that  the  statue  was  a  medieval 
device  of  rare  value  designed  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  emeralds  of  some  worried 
Borgia.  Laronzetti  was  too  definitely 
unmedieval  .  .  . 

"Father,"  he  said,  "would  you 
take  a  little  offering  towards  a  new 
statue?"  and  he  slipped  a  dollar  out 
of  his  wallet. 

"You  are  very  kind,  my  friend.” 

"Or  very  curious,  "Casey  said.  "Tell 
me:  did  the  man  in  your  church  seem 
strange?  Did  he  do  anything  that 
would  make  you  think  that  he  was 
not  all  that  he  should  be?  You 
know  ..."  and  he  pointed  to  his  head. 
The  lines  on  the  young  priest’s  brow 
furrowed  up  and  he  fingered  a  button 
on  his  cassock. 

"No  .  .  .  No,  as  I  remember  he  was 
just  sitting  down  when  I  saw  him, 
looking  towards  the  altar,  when  I 


saw  him,  as  if  he  were  dreaming. 
That  is  very  common  with  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  people.  Many  people  with 
trouble  come  in  and  sit  that  way. 
They  like  to  make  visits  to  Christ, 
that  way."  He  nodded  his  head,  and 
would  have  gone  on  speaking  but 
Casey  broke  in  on  him  with  a  little 
laugh. 

"But  if  this  man  was  religious, 
why  should  he  break  the  statue?" 

"I  know,"  said  the  priest  sagely, 
"it  is  very  funny.” 

"Yes,  it  is  very  funny,"  Casey  re¬ 
peated  and  helped  the  priest  pick  up 
the  pieces.  The  peddlers  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  disappeared  and  all  over  the 
square  the  usual  noises  and  the  usual 
events  prevailed.  A  broken  statue  is 
after  all  but  a  broken  statue,  and  the 
church  is  rich,  and  broccoli  will  not 
sell  itself. 

But  Casey  was  not  satisfied.  He 
said  good-bye  to  the  priest  and  began 
to  leave  the  square  and  all  the  time 
over  and  over  in  his  mind  the  question 
came:  Why  should  a  man  want  to 
break  a  statue  even  if  it  were  only 

m 

paste?  On  Hanover  Street  he  called 
to  mind  all  the  stories  he  had  read 
of  diabolists,  of  black  masses,  of  all 
the  iconclasts  hacking  with  pure 
medieval  holy  rage  at  the  images  they 
called  profane.  When  he  got  to  Scol- 
lay  Square  he  thought  of  the  Puritans 
and  their  rigid  dislike  of  Papist  frum- 
mery,  of  statues,  of  color  in  the 
church.  Going  up  the  hill  he  grinned 
at  the  idea  of  some  functional  artist 
driven  by  prolonged  meditation  on 
machine-made  art  to  smashing  the 
innocent  commemoration  of  the 
North  End  faithful.  But  it  wouldn’t 
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do.  He  paced  the  length  of  his  nar¬ 
row  room,  considering  the  incident 
from  every  angle,  but  the  more  he 
thought  the  more  confusing  it  be¬ 
came.  And  because  he  had  never  been 
able  to  bear  suspense,  to  leave  things 
undecided,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  an 
advertisement  for  the  Boston  Globe. 
Will  the  man  who  broke  the  statue 
at  Gr overman  Square  at  four  o’clock 
yesterday  afternoon  please  get  in 
touch  with  Casey  McGrath,  4  Adams 
Street,  Boston.  Then  he  put  the  prob¬ 
lem  out  of  his  mind  and  read  a  novel 
by  Flaubert. 

The  next  night  was  cold;  the  wind 
on  his  windowpanes  whined  to  get 
into  Casey’s  warm  room,  and  the 
heavy  blue  smoke  of  his  pipe  in  a 
more  leisurely  fashion  was  trying 
to  get  out.  A  two-log  fire  was  burning 
smartly  in  the  fireplace.  Casey  had 
almost  given  up  whatever  hope  he 
had  that  the  mysterious  gray  stranger 
would  come.  After  all  it  was  foolish 
to  expect  a  man  to  admit  to  his  crime 
for  no  better  reason  than  an  outsider’s 
curiosity.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  marrow  deep  that  some¬ 
thing  was  going  to  happen,  that  the 
man  would  come,  that  the  mystery 
would  be  solved  this  night.  He 
chuckled  at  his  own  romanticism  and 
sat  down  at  his  desk. 

Then  the  bell  rang.  Casey  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  sped  down  the  three 
flights.  This  was  it.  The  iconoclast 
had  come  beyond  all  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation.  Casey  felt  in  mettle,  keyed 
up  pleasantly,  as  if  he  were  just  about 
to  sit  down  to  a  roast  beef  dinner 
after  a  long  day  in  the  snow.  He 
flung  open  the  outer  door  .  .  .  There 


was  somebody  standing  there  but  it 
was  not  a  man. 

"Yes  .  .  .”  Casey  said.  It  was  all 
that  he  could  manage,  for  his  heart 
was  overtaken  with  that  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  it  experiences  when  one 
mistakes  two  stairs  for  one  or  one 
stair  for  none,  or  when  one  wakes 
up  in  bed  after  falling  down  a  whole 
flight  of  them.  There  was  a  very  nice 
looking  girl  waiting  there,  looking 
as  if  she  were  not  sure  that  she  had 
the  right  place  at  all  and  even  if  she 
did,  not  certain  if  she  wanted  to  be 
there. 

"Are  you  the  man  ...  in  the  Globe 
.  .  .?’’  She  held  out  a  scrap  of  paper 
in  her  gloved  hand.  Casey  saw  that 
the  hand  was  trembling,  and  he 
smiled  at  her  as  reassuringly  as  he 
was  able. 

"I  am,’’  he  answered  her.  "Won’t 
you  come  up  ?’’  He  helped  her  up  the 
first  stair  with  his  hand.  She  went 
before  him  the  three  flights  without 
saying  a  word. 

Once  in  the  room  she  turned  to 
him.  He  could  see  now  how  beauti¬ 
ful  she  was.  Her  face  was  slim  with 
a  creamy,  even  smoothness  made 
doubly  pleasing  by  the  pink  vestige 
of  the  cold  night  on  her  soft  cheeks. 
Her  hair  and  her  clothes  were  brown 
and  in  exquisite  taste.  Except  for  her 
eyes  she  would  only  be  a  debutante 
at  tea,  but  her  eyes  were  worried  and 
in  the  heavy  blue  depth  of  them 
Casey  saw  an  almost  frantic  need  for 
help. 

"Won’t  you  sit  down?"  he  said 
gently.  She  took  a  chair  by  the  fire 

(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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Contemporary  Sacred  Art 

By  WILLIAM  MILLER 


Tl  HE  Pius  XI  Co-operative  Society 
held  its  second  annual  exhibition  of 
sacred  art  early  in  November.  The 
show  was  put  on  to  give  artists  who 
do  religious  art  a  chance  to  have 
their  work  seen;  and,  conversely,  to 
give  the  public  a  chance  to  see  good 
Catholic  art.  Its  range  was  wide, 
and,  for  the  greater  part,  the  work 
exhibited  was  very  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  strike 
the  eye  on  entering  the  gallery  was 
Stephen  Bridges’  large  window  rep¬ 
resenting  Blessed  James  of  Ulm. 
The  structure  is  honest;  the  leadings 
are  mainly  vertical  and  horizontal. 
Five  colors  are  used,  red  and  various 
tones  of  green,  yellow,  and  blue. 
Blessed  James,  a  Dominican,  holds  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
his  hand.  This  piece  is  thoroughly 
modern  glass  and  not  a  shadow  from 
the  Gothic  twilight.  It  gives  us  the 
saint;  and  only  the  saint.  In  it  there 
is  nothing  extraneous,  no  crockets, 
pinnacles,  or  shrubbery.  Since  Mr. 
Bridges  does  not  forget  that  a  win¬ 
dow  is  made  to  keep  out  rain  and 
cold  and  let  in  light,  and  that  a 
church  window  must  commemorate 
a  saint,  his  glass  does  these  thinge 
simply  and  without  distracting  acci¬ 
dentals. 

On  the  opposite  wall  hung  a  life- 
size  plaster  cast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  by  Robert  Amendola.  It 
is  done  half  round  with  great  simplic¬ 


ity,  purity  of  line,  and  restraint  of 
volume.  Unlike  most  renderings  of 
the  subject  it  looks  like  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  not  a  chorus  girl  in  a 
Mother  Hubbard.  Mr.  Amendola  also 
showed  a  well  integrated  plaster  dove, 
and  a  Resurrection  crucifix  in  wood 
and  copper.  The  Corpus  on  this 
cross  has  a  certain  interest  since  it  is 
an  actual  portrait  of  Our  Lord  done 
from  the  Holy  Shroud  of  Turin. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Compassion 
contributed  more  work  than  any 
other  artist.  This  work  was  in  several 
mediums:  tempera,  oil,  water  color, 
gouache,  and  even  embroidery.  Her 
approach  is  intuitive  and  restrained; 
her  purity  of  line  is  remarkable  and 
her  color  meaningful.  Sister  Mary’s 
painting  is  marked  by  that  organic 
unity  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  article. 

One  of  her  tempera  paintings, 
Head  of  a  Do?ninican  Saint,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  worthy  of  note.  It  is  done 
in  white  and  gold,  with  some  blue 
and  buff.  The  simplicity  of  the  head 
expresses  the  saint’s  poverty  of  spirit, 
and  the  half  closed  eyes  remind  us 
of  the  peace  of  contemplation.  The 
freedom  from  physical  accidentals  re¬ 
flects  the  singleness  of  the  saint’s 
gaze  on  God,  while  the  bareness  of 
the  painting  reminds  us  of  the  saints’ 
asceticism.  Her  picture  of  Saint  John 
Chrysostom ,  in  water  color,  was  also 
worthy  of  close  attention.  Here  she 
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has  emphasized  Saint  John’s  head  by 
the  inverse  perspective  of  the  back¬ 
ground  to  express  the  purely  Eastern 
preoccupation  with  Sophia.  She  has 
expressed  the  Roman  character  of  her 
Pope  Saint  Clement  and  Saint  Philo- 
mena  by  incorporating  into  her  design 
symbols  from  the  Catacombs.  Her 
Pieta  in  oil  has  about  it  a  suggestion 
of  the  fifteenth  century  School  of 
Avignon.  Her  Pall  of  Satan  and 
Queen  of  the  Angels  seem  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  water  colors 
of  William  Blake.  Certain  of  the 
possibilities  of  Christian  art  are  ex¬ 
emplified  in  her  Allegory.  Here  in 
visual  form  Sister  Mary  represents 
the  spiritual  marriage  of  the  soul  (or 
the  Church)  with  Christ  through  the 
Cross.  The  wide  range  of  her  talent 
is  shown  by  her  At  the  Exhibition,  an 
amusing  study  of  two  habited  friars 
at  an  art  show. 

Alan  Rohan  Crite  exhibited  several 
interesting  things.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  these  was  a  large  golden 
Crucifix  with  ten  panels  of  poly¬ 
chrome  silver  repousse.  Christ  the 
Eternal  High  Priest  is  shown  in  the 
center  in  Mass  vestments  to  indicate 
the  identity  of  the  two  sacrifices.  The 
Fulfillment  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  is  flanked  by  Moses,  the 
great  teacher  of  the  Law,  and  Saint 
John  the  Baptist,  the  last  of  the 
Prophets.  Next  these  are  shown  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden  and  the  Pieta, 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Passion. 
Above  are  the  other  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  the  hand  of  God  the  Father, 
and  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  On 
the  bottom  is  Adam,  the  fallen  human 
race,  connected  with  the  central 


figure  by  the  pelican  who  feeds  her 
young  with  her  blood.  Saint  John 
and  Our  Lady  below  the  crossbeam 
witness  the  sacred  action.  This  Cruci¬ 
fix  represents  in  fine  the  whole 
Mystery  of  our  Redemption.  Mr. 
Crite’s  small  hammered  copper  roun¬ 
del,  Visit  of  the  Magi,  has  a  pleasing 
circular  rhythm.  His  reredos  in 
painting  and  hammered  metal,  fea¬ 
turing  various  Negro  saints,  is  some¬ 
what  less  successful  than  the  two 
above. 

Dom  Placid  Cormey  contributed 
a  large  tempera  Saint  Benedict.  The 
general  tonality  of  the  painting  is 
light.  Saint  Benedict  is  almost  jovial, 
and  the  bright  conventionalized  flow¬ 
ers,  stars,  and  buildings  make  the 
painting  a  very  happy  one.  More  than 
any  other  in  the  show  this  picture 
seems  to  embody  Christian  joy  and 
simplicity. 

Ade  de  Bethune’s  wooden  crucifix 
of  Christ  the  King  in  tempera  and 
gold  impasto  is  very  well  done.  Her 
illustrations  of  the  Sunday  Gospels 
for  a  Missal  soon  to  be  printed  are 
marked  by  her  customary  vigor  of 
treatment.  These  are,  we  think,  the 


The  Pius  XI  ran  a  baby-frightening  show 
the  other  week  and  turned  its  bookish 
walls  into  a  studio  for  all  to  come  and 
wonder.  It  was  art:  tea-drinking,  eye¬ 
brow-heaving,  Middle-Ages  artishness, 
with  the  clean  lines  of  Robert  Amendola, 
the  color  cataclysms  of  Sister  Mary,  the 
tree-trunk  chiselings  of  Gino  Conti.  Some 
came,  saw,  and  ran  away.  Here  is  one 
who  stayed,  and  put  together  the  stained 
glass  pieces  that  spell  out  Catholic  Art. 
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best  woodcuts  by  Miss  de  Bethune 
that  we  have  so  far  seen.  They  fill 
a  crying  need  for  suitable  illustra¬ 
tions  in  religious  books. 

Alexis  Arapoff  has  an  icon  of  the 
Vision  of  Abraham.  He  follows  the 
Byzantine  convention  in  representing 
Abraham  and  his  three  angel  visitors, 
but  he  imposes  these  upon  a  modern 
background.  The  effect  obtained  is 
pleasing,  for  here  we  have  a  work 
of  art  that  uses  what  is  best  from  the 
past  to  make  a  good  contemporary 
painting.  Its  Old  Testament  emphasis 
is  grievously  needed  by  modern  un- 
scriptural  Christianity. 

George  Kratina’s  Corpus  is  a  good 
thing.  Gino  Conti’s  several  Madon¬ 
nas  and  Child  show  interesting  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  wood;  his  expressionistic 
interpretation  of  the  same  theme  in 
plaster  is  at  least  beguiling.  Connick, 
Reynolds,  and  Burnham  had  a  stained 
glass  window  apiece.  Graham  Carey 
showed  some  excellent  medals.  Louise 
Reggio  had  two  outstanding  rosaries. 
There  were  many  other  paintings  and 
statues,  several  examples  of  illumina¬ 
tion,  studies  for  mosaics,  silkciborium 
covers,  and  other  smaller  works  of  art. 

Many  of  the  works  of  art  exhibited 
may  seem  strange  to  the  visitor  who 
is  accustomed  to  naturalistic  art,  but 
the  peculiarity  is  in  his  Renaissance 
criteria  rather  than  in  the  objects 
themselves.  The  better  things  of  the 
show  stem  mainly  from  pre-Renais- 
sance  or  extra-Renaissance  sources. 
There  has  been  a  return  to  traditional 
iconography,  away  from  perspectivist 
and  photographic  distortion.  There 
has  been  a  rediscovery  of  respect  for 
the  medium,  a  realization  that  each 


material  has  specific  qualities  which 
may  not  be  overlooked.  When  an  ar¬ 
tist  elects  a  certain  material,  he  must 
work  within  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  that  material.  For  instance,  wood 
is  wood;  it  has  a  grain  which  must 
be  recognized  in  cutting.  It  must  be 
worked  according  to  the  nature  of 
wood;  it  may  not  be  hewed  as  stone, 
or  moulded  as  clay. 

Further,  art  is  not  life;  the  artist 
is  not  God.  The  artist  must  realize 
this  in  the  presentation  of  his  ideas. 
He  must  not  represent  his  subject  as 
an  illusion  of  physical  reality  for  he 
must  not  usurp  the  function  of  the 
Creator.  When  he  paints  a  man  he 
does  not  try  to  persuade  us  that  he 
has  made  a  man;  he  has  only  made  a 
picture  of  one.  The  painter’s  field  is 
a  plane  of  given  dimensions.  He  must 
remain  within  a  frame;  his  picture 
must  be  conceived  within  and  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  frame.  His  painting 
does  not  exist  as  a  reflection  of  a 
natural  scene,  but  as  a  thing  in  itself. 
It  is  not  a  representation  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  items,  but  a  single  whole.  It 
has  an  organic  unity,  not  because  of 
the  literary  relation  of  the  various 
parts  of  its  subject  matter,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  integration  of  its  physical 
components  into  a  living  whole.  The 
artist’s  idea  therefore,  is  conditioned 
by  purely  formal  considerations. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  it  is 
conditioned  by  his  social  background; 
for  art  is  no  surface  phenomenon  dis¬ 
sociated  from  any  context.  It  is  the 
by-product  of  a  particular  social  con¬ 
sciousness.  Its  character  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  character  of  its  parent 
culture.  Catholic  thought  is  not  stag- 
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nant.  In  the  last  fifty  years  there  has 
been  a  thomist,  a  sociological,  a  lit¬ 
erary,  and  a  liturgical  revival.  There¬ 
fore,  since  a  work  of  art  is  an  actual¬ 
ization  of  an  idea,  Catholic  art  in 
the  last  few  years  has  changed  to 
express  new  ideas.  The  liturgical 
movement  in  particular  has  had  a 
great  influence  upon  Catholic  thought. 
The  essence  of  this  liturgical  move¬ 
ment  is  a  new  realization  of  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  Church’s  sacramen¬ 
tal  life.  Now  a  sacrament,  in  the 
broad  sense,  is  a  sign  which  figures 
a  mystery.  It  is  natural  then  that 
modern  Christian  art  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  symbolistic  expression 
of  mystical  reality  rather  than  in  acci¬ 
dents  of  time  and  place.  One  example 
may  suffice  for  all.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking,  and  to  some  persons  the 


most  disturbing,  of  the  innovations 
is  the  vested  Corpus.  We  all  know 
that  Our  Lord  was  not  dressed  in 
priestly  vestments  when  He  was  cruci¬ 
fied.  However,  the  important  fact 
about  the  Crucifixion  is  not  that  a 
naked  man  was  executed,  but  rather 
that  a  God-Man  offered  Himself  as 
a  sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  all 
men,  the  same  sacrifice  which  is  en¬ 
tered  into  again  each  time  we  offer 
the  Mass. 

If  the  premises  above  outlined  are 
granted,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
newer  Catholic  art  should  not  be 
appreciated  by  everyone.  It  is  not 
an  esoteric  art;  it  is  art  for  the  great 
masses  of  Christian  people.  That  is 
why  this  exhibition  was  an  important 
one,  for  truly  Christian  art  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  truly  Christian  piety. 


FATHER’S  IN  THE  SHIPYARD 
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Bostonese 


1  HE  sidewalks  of  Boston,  swept 
free  of  the  vast  and  mediocre  moh 
that  pounds  them  daily,  are  trod  by 
some  of  the  most  flavorful  people  on 
earth.  They  range  from  the  ordinary 
panhandler,  and  the  purveyor  of  elec¬ 
tric  razors,  to  the  hulks  of  human 
derelicts  that  crowd  the  environs  of 
Scollay  Square.  But  we  have  one 
with  a  sweeter  flavor.  He  treads  the 
historic  stones  of  Park  Street  and 
sells  Old  English  Lavender,  incense 
of  an  ancient  era.  He  is  ancient  him¬ 
self,  this  perennial  perfume  man.  His 
form  is  wrinkled  and  fragile,  like  a 
dry  leaf  blown  about  on  the  Common; 
his  features  are  glossed  and  polished 
by  the  sun  and  winter’s  cold.  His 
lavender  is  wasted  on  the  Boston  air, 
and  he  has  been  forced  to  offer  a 
sideline  of  razor  blades  for  his  un- 
sesthetic  trade.  He  paces  his  weary 
length  of  Park  Street  like  a  picket, 
protesting  the  pragmatism  of  a  world 
too  busy  to  purchase  his  five  cents’ 

worth  of  perfume. 

^  »1»  *?-  ♦?» 

'I* 

Nearly  at  Park  Street’s  summit, 
and  just  in  front  of  that  imposing 
mass  of  Bui  finch  architecture  which 
houses  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  is 
a  delicate  black  and  silver  sign  to 
announce  the  location  of  Miss 
P  a  r  k  e  r’s  Business  Agency,  which 
might  better  be  termed  The  Steno’s 
Hopeful  Haven.  It  is  another  em¬ 
ployment  bureau  that  distinguishes 
itself  by  the  added  advertisement,  '’In 
business  since  1920.”  What  cause  for 


public  pride  there  is  in  these  few 
years  I  have  often  wondered,  since 
to  rear  a  twenty-one  year  old  brow 
among  the  venerable  heads  of  Boston 
business  is  like  a  youngster  in  rom¬ 
pers  trying  to  grow  a  beard.  You  are 
positively  juvenile  unless  the  firm 
began  in  a  corner  two-by-four  in 
eighteen-something,  and  now  sprawls 
over  three  city  blocks  with  a  grand 
old  man  retired  somewhere  whose 
sons  are  alternately  running  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  ruining  the  profits. 

But  perhaps  they  wish  to  proclaim 
their  having  come  of  legal  age,  or 
their  subsisting  through  a  depression, 
which  is  quite  an  accomplishment  for 
an  employment  office.  The  latter  is 
an  institution  with  two  sides  to  its 
desks — on  one  side,  in  good  times, 
come  offers  of  employment;  on  the 
other  side,  in  bad  times,  come  seekers 
of  work.  It  might  be  described  as 
an  economic  evil  that  the  two 
streams  can  never  flow  together.  Of 
course,  any  good  job  in  such  an 
agency  is  promptly  relayed  to  the  sec¬ 
retary’s  second  cousin,  and  if  it’s 
something  really  generous  the  typist 
herself  makes  a  grab  for  her  feather. 

They  are  odd  and  usurious  organi¬ 
zations,  these  professional  job  dispen¬ 
saries.  To  be  more  righteous  about 
it  than  that,  they  are  another  species 
of  the  middlemen  who  have  damned 
our  economic  processes  and  diverted 
the  stream  of  profits  for  their  own 
parisitical  sustenance.  Their  methods 
are  disarmingly  simple.  The  appli- 
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cant  is  invited  to  register,  with  all 
the  cordiality  that  a  rhetorician  is 
welcomed  to  the  White  House.  Reg¬ 
istering  is  a  searching  process  where, 
with  a  pen  even  worse  than  the  post- 
office  proffers,  you  inscribe  a  record 
of  employment  since  you  first  shovel¬ 
led  sand  at  the  beach.  You  will  also 
sign  a  carefully  couched  legal  form 
wherein  your  signature  flourishes 
away  your  first  week’s  salary.  Then 
they  have  you,  signed,  sealed,  and 
potential.  No  proscription  list  was 
ever  more  deadly.  Come  good  times, 
when  the  other  side  of  the  desk  starts 
functioning,  and  work  without  the 
workers  is  relayed  by  the  telephone, 
they  will  track  you  down,  oblivious 
to  time  or  distance,  from  Duxbury  to 
Delhi,  and  proffer  "gainful  occupa¬ 
tion” — for  a  commission  of  course. 
If,  one  time,  you  sought  summer  em¬ 
ployment  fresh  from  high  school,  you 
may  confidently  expect  that  in  future 
years  when  you  are  a  venerable  doctor 
of  the  laws  and  sitting  in  judgment 
in  some  national  tribunal,  you  will 
be  urged  to  report  at  seven-thirty 
some  morning  at  the  Acropolis  Masti- 
catorium — for  fifteen  a  week  and 
spaghetti. 

A  ala  ala  ala  ala  ala 
•f*  *1*  ^  v  *T*  v 

It  might  be  added  as  an  interesting 
footnote  to  opinions  of  A.  J.  Cronin’s 
still  best-selling  novel,  The  Keys  of 
the  Kingdom,  that  Dr.  Cronin,  the 
untheological  novelist  himself,  con¬ 
ducted  a  part  of  his  search  for  material 
here  in  the  sacrosanct  confines  of  our 
own  Boston  College  Library.  To  be 
sure,  to  what  better  place  could  he 
go?  He  did  not,  rather  obviously, 
apply  for  a  Jesuit  censor  at  the  same 


time,  although  the  prospective  movie 
version  (Selznick,  1942)  is  already 
under  the  advice  of  Father  Parsons. 
Spencer  Tracy  is  our  guess  for  a  vig¬ 
orous  Father  Chisholm. 

4;  4f  4;  4; 
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Quite  the  most  beautiful  pano¬ 
ramic  view  of  Boston  is  obtained,  we 
think,  from  Memorial  Drive  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  just  in  front  of  classical-look¬ 
ing  Technology.  The  whole  city, 
from  the  North  Station  to  Kenmore 
Square,  is  arrayed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Charles,  and  the  after¬ 
noon  sun  gives  a  pleasant  flush  to  its 
motley  array  of  buildings.  The  steel 
fingers  of  a  skyline  are  beginning  to 
protrude,  and  while  we  haven’t  the 
spiky  grandeur  of  Manhattan,  per¬ 
haps  some  day  our  sparse-looking 
skyscrapers  will  not  appear  so  soli¬ 
tary.  The  new  Court  House,  the  old 
Custom  Tower,  and  the  gilded  home 
of  the  Shoe  Machine  are  Boston’s 
contributions  to  the  clouds.  The 
State  House  rears  a  tarnished  head 
from  the  dignified  huddle  of  Beacon 
Hill;  its  dome  badly  needs  a  re¬ 
burnishing  of  that  which  we  have 
buried  so  carefully  in  the  caverns  of 
Fort  Knox.  In  its  present  scarred 
state  it  suggests  an  old  man  with  a 
very  dirt}7  bald  head.  The  latest  con¬ 
tribution  to  Boston  masonry  is  the 
resplendent  residence  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Mutual,  a  steel  and  limestone 
testimony  to  high  insurance  rates.  We 
thought  it  quite  imposing,  with  our 
neophyte’s  respect  for  bronze  doors 
and  solid  columns,  but  Dr.  Bowen 
says  it’s  a  violation  of  architectural 
principle,  and  as  a  neophyte  we  dare 
not  disagree.  Its  architect  is  a  favor- 
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ite  critic  of  the  structure  of  Catholic 
churches,  and  by  studying  his  own 
stone  records  we  may  be  able  to 
return  the  compliments. 

*1*  4;  ^ 

•Is  *T^  *T*  'I*  'T*  'r  'r* 

Neophyte  or  not,  there  is  one  tiny 
chapel  whose  architecture  and  whose 
everything  we  admired  wholeheart¬ 
edly  on  one  recent  Sunday  morning. 
It  is  the  parish  church  of  Wakefield, 
Rhode  Island,  the  charge  of  a  genial 
Irish  pastor  with  a  love  of  the  liturgy 
and  no  liking  for  fast  Masses.  Hear 
the  singing  of  the  High  Mass  here 
on  Sunday,  and  you  will  feel  yet  more 
keenly  the  universality  and  beaut}7 
of  that  Sacrifice.  The  Celebrant  first 
gave  the  Asperges,  sweeping  in  his 
wine-colored  cope  through  the  con¬ 
gregation  like  Peter  through  the 
crowds  of  unbaptized.  He  was  a 
splendid  figure  of  a  priest,  com¬ 
manding,  resonant  of  tone,  an  alter 
Chnstus  for  the  new  Sacrifice.  The 
choir  sang  Gregorian — not  the  over¬ 
sweet  hymns  of  our  parishes,  but  the 
rising,  falling  chant  of  the  ancient 
liturgy,  a  stately  processional  for  the 
journey  of  the  Mass.  Nothing  was 
hurried.  The  priest  sang  the  Latin 
slowly,  sonorously;  we  were  acting 
in  a  drama,  and  its  climax  was  the 
Consecration.  Even  small  things  were 
different  and  more  dignified  —  the 
collection  boxes  were  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  altar,  a  mute  gesture  of 
charity  more  appealing  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  sermons  on  money.  The  whole 
church  seemed  in  harmony;  it  was 
structurally  simple,  with  strong  beams 
enfolding  a  roof  that  sloped  to  the 
ground.  The  Stations  were  like  stained 
glass  tableaux,  colorful  symbols  in¬ 


stead  of  gaudy  daubs.  We  hay  have 
been  overimpressionable  thatwonder- 
ful  autumn  morning,  and  there  may 
have  been  the  stimulus  of  meeting 
truth  like  an  old  friend  in  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  But  we  spent  seventy-five 
minutes  in  a  gracious,  beautiful  cere¬ 
mony  with  all  its  externals  harmonized 
like  an  orchestration  around  a  central, 
appealing  theme.  We  saw  the  blood¬ 
less  rise  of  Christ  on  Calvary,  and 
this  time  with  many  faithful  at  the 
foot  of  His  cross. 

«{«  «!«  •'»  4?  *5*  4;  4; 

The  Catholic  W orker,  which  will 
never  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  con¬ 
servative  reporting,  recently  produced 
the  rather  fatuous  statement  that 
"Harry  Bridges  is  a  baptized  Catholic! 
But  he  is  not  capitalizing  on  this  fact 
of  his  former  faith."  To  which  a 
fellow  cynic  added,  "Neither  is 
Hitler.” 

4?  4*  4*  4f 

Any  opinion  in  these  columns  on 
the  general  blight  of  employment 
agencies  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
applied  to  our  own  Students’  Rescue 
League,  where  futures  are  determined 
every  day.  This,  we  feel,  is  the  ideal 
way  to  pull  out  the  brass  rings  in 
our  economic  merry-go-round  —  a 
generous  service,  run  by  a  friendly 
staff.  It  is  working  at  B.  C.  so  well 
that  the  Stylus  hereby  presents  the 
honorary  Quill  of  the  Month  to 
whoever  thought  up  the  idea.  Of 
course,  the  students  are  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  anything  under  the  magic 
management  of  a  Donaldson.  That 
there  should  be  another  Donaldson, 
brother  of  genial  Gene,  is  like  finding 
we  have  two  Sugar  Bowls,  two  Father 
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Bonns,  or  two  Styluses  in  one  month. 
The  librarian  half  of  the  family,  we 
have  long  suspected,  has  the  cata¬ 
logue  kind  of  mind.  If  any  freshman 
has  not  yet  tested  his  obliging  suavity, 
try  asking  him  for  some  volume,  say 
the  Amortizations  of  Alfalfa  Acreage 
in  South  Patagonia  for  1923.  If  he 
is  not  carrying  it  with  him  at  the 
moment,  he  will  track  it  down  for 
you,  even  if  the  trail  extends  to  the 
Workers’  Free  Library  in  Omsk, 
Siberia,  in  the  process.  Mr.  Donald¬ 
son,  in  the  opinion  of  his  many  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  is  a  potential  successor  to 
Archibald  MacLeish.  He  only  needs 

to  write  poetry. 

*1* 

The  Pius  XI  Co-operative,  if  any 
Samarians  have  yet  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  our  Catholic  litterati,  is  the 
brightest  spot  of  a  drab  black  build¬ 
ing  on  Franklin  Street,  two  doors 
up  from  St.  Thomas  More’s  Oratory 
and  the  home  of  the  Boston  Pilot. 
"Colorful”  would  be  a  timid  term 
for  it;  it  looks  as  if  someone  had 
gone  medieval  in  orange  paint.  But 
here  is  an  institution  that  is  Catholic 
right  down  to  its  co-operative  core. 
It  has  even  stirred  vague  sen¬ 
timents  within  us  that  a  co-operative 


is  the  ideal  way  to  sell  books.  But 
saving  that  for  a  separate  argument, 
the  Pius  XI  has  a  little  bit  of  Cath¬ 
olic  everything,  from  Doran  Hurley’s 
folk  tales  to  Robert  Amendola’s 
statues.  If  you  wish  to  get  acquainted 
quickly,  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
shop,  sniff,  and  shudder  visibly  at 
some  particularly  frightened  example 
of  Catholic  art.  Explanations,  apolo¬ 
gies,  and  introductions  will  tumble 
forth  immediately. 

Our  first  venture  found  two  visiting 
Canadian  sisters  in  front  of  us,  who 
announced  in  a  somewhat  trusting 
fashion  that  they  wanted  to  buy 
"some  books.”  Two  hours  later  we 
had  the  depleted  shelves  to  ourselves 
again,  and  a  trim  young  lady  of  very 
efficient  charm  was  dancing  around 
twenty-some  dollars,  which  wasn’t 
Canadian  money.  Since  we  were 
financially  restricted  to  "browsing 
around”  we  felt  a  bit  diffident,  but 
the  rich  young  lady,  who  belongs  at 
the  head  of  the  column  marked 
"Assets,”  made  us  feel  quite  at  ease. 
It  seems  that  the  Co-operative  isn’t 
often  called  upon  to  stock  a  Canadian 
convent;  the  usual  Pius  patron  takes 
away  ten  cents’  worth  of  Christmas 
cards. 


£ines  3Y[y  Cpen 

So  write  that  inkwell  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 

I’ll  merely  hold  you  up  that  you  may  tell 
The  things  I  look  across  a  shoulder  at; 

Here’s  one  confessional  without  a  seal: 

No  secrets  here,  bathe  in  unconfidence, 

I  live  to  let  you  suckle  on  my  will, 

My  pen,  an  ear,  a  tongue,  hear  what  I  say. 

— JOE  DEVER 
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Author  Unknown 


By  WILLIAM 

"Say  Mike,  Martin  Gray  is  speak¬ 
ing  to  some  old  hens’  club  in  Oxford. 
Get  a  line  on  his  bull  and  how  his 
admirers  demand  autographs  in  his 
new  book,  But  Winter  and  Rough 
Weather ” 

From  writing  sports  to  covering 
sewing  circles — and  I  wanted  to  be 
a  writer.  Start  in  at  the  bottom, 
reporter,  and  work  up  to  a  novelist. 
Well  anyhow,  today  I’d  see  a  novel¬ 
ist.  There’s  something  vaguely  fa¬ 
miliar  about  his  style;  I  don’t  know 
what.  I  don’t  like  his  publicity,  but 
the  man  can  write.  His  last  book, 
Where  Pity  Broods,  sold  over  a  mil¬ 
lion. 

I  decided  to  write  the  bulk  of  the 
story  in  the  office,  then  cover  the 
talk  and  fill  it  in  as  a  lead  paragraph. 
Down  in  the  morgue  I  got  enough 
dope  for  a  story  and  banged  out  the 
following,  leaving  the  first  paragraph 
open. 

Martin  Gray  is  the  new  voice  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Perhaps  the  strangest  voice  since 
Whitman,  but  less  radical.  Gray  differs 
from  the  naturalistic  school  of  Crane, 
London,  Norris,  and  Dreiser,  but  can  be 
seen  as  a  leader  among  the  more  recent 
writers.  He  has  supplanted  Hemingway  as 
champion  of  the  "lost  generation." 

Totally  unknown  until  his  best-seller, 
The  Eagle  Flies  High ,  stirred  the  reading 
public  in  1937,  he  has  ensured  his  niche 
as  the  greatest  living  prose  writer  with 
his  more  recent  works,  Death  and  Ten 
Men,  and  And  Then  Some. 


J.  CADDIGAN 

With  these  three  novels  and  his  latest, 
The  House  Where  I  Was  Born,  Martin 
Gray  has  become  the  favorite  of  America. 
His  books  are  household  words.  He  is 
being  urged  to  write  "The  great  American 
novel." 

Mr.  Gray  has  a  vigorous  style  that 
pierces  his  emotional  passages  and  inspires 
them.  From  his  writings  one  can  judge 
his  ruggedness,  his  character.  A  power 
with  the  pen,  he  lashes  out .  against  the 
immorality  of  Faulkner,  but  includes  in 
his  own  books  details  which  will  hold  the 
reader.  He  stands  against  the  mysticism 
of  Sherwood  Anderson  and  the  vulgarity 
of  Caldwell,  but  his  own  doctrine  is  not 
clear. 

Numerous  clubs  have  been  formed  in 
his  honor.  He  has  become  a  talented 
speaker.  He  reveals  his  theory  on  writing 
as  intrinsically  bound  up  with  Freud,  but 
disagrees  with  the  Freudian  school  because 
it  has  oversimplified  psycho-analysis,  which 
is  the  basis  of  most  character  study. 

After  the  lecture  Mr.  Gray  autographed 
his  books  which  were  sold  in  the  hall  for 
three  dollars. 

Well,  that  seemed  like  good  filler. 
So  I  closed  shop  and  headed  for  the 
Oxford  Ladies’  Club,  for  Martin 
Gray.  On  Common  Avenue  I  got  to 
thinking.  This  fellow  Gray  carried 
tremendous  power.  People  were  gul¬ 
lible  and  with  his  reputation  they 
would  accept  what  he  put  on  paper. 
I  heard  one  of  the  girls  in  the  office 
defending  herself  with  "I  read  it  in 
And  Then  Some."  People  think  he 
must  be  good  because  everyone  reads 
his  stories.  They  never  realize  that 
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everyone  has  this  same  reason  for 
reading  his  stuff.  Frankly,  I  think 
most  of  his  writing  is  drivel  and  the 
rest  is  slush.  Too  much  play  on  art 
for  art’s  sake.  Freedom.  Live  your 
own  life.  All  that  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment  and  intellectual  freedom  bunk; 
basically  it  is  a  sprinkling  of  prag¬ 
matic  philosophy.  But  he  hides  it  in 
his  characters  and  the  reading  public 
absorbs  it  unknowingly. 

Funny  thing  though,  nobody 
knows  much  about  Gray  himself. 
Nothing  in  the  morgue.  I  began  to 
think  of  the  story  in  PM  about  Jan 
Valtin  and  his  Out  Of  The  Night. 
Maybe  someone  should  lift  the  cover 
and  look  between  the  lines  of  Gray. 

By  this  time  I  was  in  front  of  the 
old  hens’  roost.  There  were  several 
old  bids  clucking  around  the  place 
when  I  walked  in.  Well  I  stood 
around  and  festivities  were  delayed. 
I  went  into  the  lounge  for  a  smoke. 
A  scrawny  man  was  sitting  on  a 
modernistic  divan.  Something  fa¬ 
miliar.  Then  I  remembered.  Back, 
ten,  twelve  years,  we  were  juniors  at 
Stackpole.  Sure,  Vin  Cameron.  Funny, 
few  fellows  knew  him.  Quiet  chap 
and  a  bug  on  philosophy,  but  never 
could  get  the  stuff.  Flunked  out  in 
ontology.  Nice  enough  fellow;  never 
said  much  but  tried  to  preach  philos¬ 
ophy  and  received  the  usual  reward. 
Tried  to  mix,  but  he  could  not.  A 
proper  chap,  always  distant.  I  guess 
I  was  the  only  one  he  considered 
even  a  speaking  acquaintance. 

Now  I  was  sure  it  was  Vin  Cam¬ 
eron.  He  must  have  been  putting  me 
through  the  same  mental  wringer,  for 
he  got  up  and  came  over. 


"Hello,  Vin,  long  time  no  see. 
How  are  you  ?’’ 

"Fine,  Michael.  You  look  well. 
What  brings  you  here?" 

"Reporting  for  the  Tribune.  Say, 
you  must  like  the  Gray.  As  I  remem¬ 
ber  you  had  a  few  notions  like  his.’’ 

"Yes.  Mr.  Gray  is  my  ideal." 

Wegot  to  chewing  the  rag.  Vaguely 
he  hinted  he  was  publicity  man  for 
a  publishing  house  in  New  York.  I 
asked  what  he  thought  of  Gray. 

"Mr.  Gray’s  attitude  toward  life, 
his  attempt  to  awake  America  and 
show  the  right  road  to  a  faltering 
youth  is  a  point  worthy  of  note.  In 
But  Winter  and  Rough  Weather  he 
establishes  his  credo  of  utility  in 
life." 

Good  old  Vin.  The  same  out¬ 
spoken  malarky,  only  I  didn’t  razz 
him.  But  when  you  came  down  to 
it  that’s  all  Gray  has  to  say,  only 
he  wraps  it  up  in  fancy  words  and 
characters.  Funny  how  a  screwball 
like  Vin  could  analyze  a  writer  like 
Gray  so  well.  But  Vin  used  to  write 
for  the  Papyrus.  Very  queer.  Per¬ 
haps  he  could  read  into  Gray. 

"Have  you  read  much  of  Gray?" 

"Yes,  I  read  everything  he  turns 
out  quite  avidly,  and  I  agree  with  him 
all  the  way." 

That  struck  me  funny.  In  college, 
no  one  could  agree  with  Vin  very 
long  and  he  had  the  same  ideas  then. 
Vin  was  the  same  radical,  same  utili¬ 
tarian  philosopher,  same  queer  idea 
of  what  it  was  all  about.  That’s  about 
the  way  Gray  writes.  Like  the  stories 
of  Vin  in  the  Papyrus.  Only  they  cut 
Vin  when  he  tried  to  write  his  own 
philosophy.  I  remembered  how  Vin 


wanted  to  become  a  professor  of 
psychology,  but  you  need  to  be  of 
solid  stuff  to  do  it,  and  Vin  wasn’t. 
Still,  in  the  Papyrus  he  got  off  some 
of  his  queer  notions  by  hiding  them 
in  character  studies,  sort  of  symbolic 
writing,  like  Gray. 


We  had  begun  to  recall  the  old 
days  of  the  Papyrus-Towers  feud 
when  one  of  the  old  hens  came  up, 
begged  pardon,  and  said  to  Vin: 

"Mr.  Gray,  would  you  like  to 
begin  the  lecture  now?” 


yl  PPYferrij  clo)ar  To  bought 

Let  me  be  one  of  these: 

A  piece  of  straw  between  a  baby’s  toes, 

A  snowdrop  melting  on  a  tiny  nose, 

The  smallest  feather  on  a  pigeon’s  wing, 

Or  on  the  steaming  ox,  a  nostril  ring, 

A  window  crack,  a  chill,  an  inch  of  ground, 

Some  burlap  that  an  anxious  mother  found, 

Or,  in  a  shepherd’s  eye,  the  wonder  stare; 

Oh,  let  me  be  a  rung  upon  her  chair, 

And  I’ll  not  whimper,  and  I’ll  not  cry, 

When  all  of  my  brothers  go  off  to  die, 

For  I’ll  be  living,  no  more  than  they, 

A  piece  of  wood,  a  wisp  of  hay. 

— JOE  DEVER 
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BAGGER’S 


Tuathen  Are  Wrong 


'URF~aTat  little  ml 
te-age  standing  in  a  chaokAl  urh 
!d  odds  and  endsi^pTcture  this/ 
little  man  gettingthls  chi 
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warmth  and  mellowness  that  is  the 
Tavern  Club  deep  in  patrician  Bos¬ 
ton,  cap  it  all  with  one  slightly 
queasy  young  interviewer,  and  you 
will  have  caught  in  pleasing  jell  one 
Mr.  Eugene  Bagger,  author  of  the 
non-fiction  best  seller,  "For  The 
Heathen  Are  Wrong." 

"Here,"  he  said,  sweeping  the 
modest  little  bedroom  with  an  all- 
embracing  gesture,  "here  you  have  a 
symbol  of  the  disintegration  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization!  Would  you  believe 
it,"  he  went  on,  "this  is  all  that  I 
have  left.  When  Hitler’s  hordes  ar¬ 
rived  it  was  a  case  of  grab  and  run." 

Mr.  Bagger  spoke  of  his  home  in 
Western  France  where  he  had  lived 
happily  until  all  this  thing  of  blitz¬ 
kriegs  came  along.  He  spoke  of  his 
fine  library  and  the  many  rare  vol¬ 
umes  he  had  left  behind.  Only  those 
who  have  a  genuine  love  for  books, 
those  who  attach  themselves  to  books, 
can  sympathize  fully  with  such  a  pre- 


Ucafntfnt.  Books  rather  get  into  the 
and  this  was  the  note  I 

to  catch  as  Mr.  Bagger  talked 
of  France  and  fleeing,  and 
'hd^e  melange  of  contemporary 

torn  in  Hungary,  he  has  done 

yeoman  service  as  a  continental  re¬ 
porter  for  American  newspapers.  As 
early  as  1915  he  was  in  this  country 
writing  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 

Dealer.  After  three  years  with  the 
Plain  Dealer  he  became  associated 
with  the  New  York  Tribune.  It  was 
during  these  years  that  he  learned  to 
know  and  love  America.  When  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  with  a  roving 
commission  from  the  New  York 

Times ,  he  went  as  an  American 
citizen. 

I  asked  Mr.  Bagger  if  he  had  done 
much  writing  during  this  period.  He 
mumbled  something  about  a  book 
called  Eminent  Europeans,  and  when 
I  pressed  him  for  his  opinion  of  it 
he  dismissed  it  with  the  remark  that 
it  was: 

"Just  clever." 

While  on  this  Odyssey  Mr.  Bagger 
spent  some  time  in  Vienna,  delving 
into  what  he  described  as  "secret 
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Austrian  archives.”  Out  of  this 
was  to  come  a  biography  of  Franz 
Joseph  which,  to  judge  by  the  author  s 
attitude  toward  it,  was  considerably 
more  than  clever.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  was  the  first  foreigner 
to  get  at  these  documents;  he  wasted 
no  time  in  incorporating  his  findings 
into  a  book. 

As  I  watched  him  pack  I  thought 
of  what  the  elevator  boy  had  contrib¬ 
uted  on  my  way  up.  "He’s  a  pretty 
good  egg!”  At  the  time  I  had  been 
a  little  wary  about  the  whole  thing 
and  had  seized  on  this  casual  remark 
as  something  akin  to  buttressing.  He 
was  a  "pretty  good  egg,”  and  al¬ 
though  France,  the  War,  and  Adolf 
Hitler  are  things  for  Americans  to 
watch  in  a  newsreel,  I  could  not  help 
but  feel  that  the  interview  had 
brought  me  a  little  closer  to  all  of  it. 

I  thought  of  Mr.  Bagger’s  conver¬ 
sion,  of  how  he  had  come  to  the  truth 
by  probing  the  untruth. 

"What  will  you  do  next?”  I  asked 
him. 

I  knelt  with  him  on  the  obstinate 
fissure  to  which  the  great  yawn  of  his 
travelling  bag  had  dwindled;  to¬ 
gether  we  finally  sank  the  little  brass 
clasps;  he  looked  up  at  me,  sighed, 
and  began: 

"I  am  going  to  write  a  book  called 
The  Philosophy  Of  Freedom,  in 
which  I  will  try  to  show  that  dialec¬ 
tics  have  taken  a  new  turn  and  that 
a  return  to  God  will  be  the  permanent 
and  reigning  fashion.  I  am  certain 
that  Hitler  cannot  destroy  the  Church. 
It  may  be  that  he  can  stamp  out  for 
a  while  the  temporal  background  of 


the  Church,  by  that  I  mean  the 
Church  in  Europe,  but  even  should 
the  Church  be  forced  once  more  to 
the  catacombs  there  will  be  none¬ 
theless  a  strong  return  to  God,  and 
by  this  return,  the  Church  cannot  but 
be  strengthened.” 

Here  was  a  convert,  a  youngling  in 
the  Church,  and  these  were  his  senti¬ 
ments.  The  man  is  hardly  with  us 
before  he  articulates  a  potent  well- 
founded  challenge  to  the  enemy.  Out 
of  Luther,  Bacon,  Descartes,  and 
Rousseau,  comes  something  of  the 
stature  of  For  The  Heathen  Are 
Wrong.  We  who  have  had  an  an¬ 
chorage  from  the  cradle  have  some¬ 
thing  to  shoot  for. 

"War  is  a  penance  for  man’s  think¬ 
ing  he  can  live  without  God,”  he 
observed  as  old  Trinity  tower  boom- 
ingly  wailed  out  that  it  was  six 
o’clock  and  that  I  had  been  with  him 
almost  two  hours.  I  shook  hands  with 
the  little  fat  man  and  left  him. 

He  had  mentioned  to  me  some¬ 
thing  of  his  passion  for  tasting  fine 
wines.  His  home  in  France  had  been 
in  the  center  of  the  vineyard  country, 
and  there  he  had  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  ride  his  hobby.  That  was 
before  the  war.  He  has  since  turned 
his  fine  taste  to  things  literary  with¬ 
out  losing  something  of  the  strength 
and  mellowness  of  what  is  mothered 
by  grapes.  As  I  passed  out  into  the 
garish  prosiness  of  six  o’clock  Boston 
some  verses  were  tinkling  in  my 
mind;  I  knew  that  they  were  Belloc’s, 
and  I  knew  that  they  might  easily 
have  been  written  about  a  man  like 
Eugene  Bagger: 
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"Catholic  men  who  live  on  wine 
Are  deep  in  the  water, 

And  frank,  and  fine; 

I  find  it  so, 

Wherever  I  go, 

Benedicamus  Domino!" 


A  Note  On 

For  The 

Heathen  Are  Wrong 

Here  is  a  challenging  commentary 
on  a  badly  battered  Europe,  illumi¬ 
nated  with  the  sapphire  light  of 
grace,  and  carefully  weighted  with 
the  true-metals  of  experience.  Eu¬ 
gene  Bagger  takes  hold  of  a  hodge¬ 
podge  and  transforms  it  into  pellucid 
austerity  by  the  simple  application  of 
Christianity.  The  cancer  that  ate  up 
his  comfortable  home  in  Western 
France,  the  cancer  that  laid  low 
Northern,  Eastern,  Southern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  France,  is  not  something  versus 
Imperialism,  something  versus  De¬ 
mocracy,  it  is  godlessness  versus 
God.  When  Mr.  Bagger  says:  "The 
more  I  think  about  sick  Europe,  the 
surer  I  feel  that  civilizations  die 
when  religions  die,"  he  affirms  that 
his  is  the  Christ-view.  He  is  only 
secondarily  concerned  with  the  fate 
of  France,  the  fate  of  England,  the 
fate  of  America.  "What  is  the  fate 
of  Christianity  ?"  he  asks.  States  have 


fallen  before,  they  have  risen  before, 
but  never  has  there  been  the  sharp 
cleavage  between  civilization  and 
savagery  that  there  is  today. 

As  to  how  he  could  arrive  at  such 
well  defined  beliefs,  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation  is  given  in  the  sketches  of 
a  man’s  life  and  in  this  same  man’s 
spiritual  emergence.  The  man  is  of 
course  Eugene  Bagger,  and  the  tragic 
collapse  of  France  is  only  scenery  to 
an  intriguing  drama  of  how  one  gets 
the  light  by  groping  about  in  the 
dark. 

Mr.  Bagger  roared  into  Romanism 
astride  the  puny  backs  of  Luther, 
Bacon,  Descartes  and  Rousseau.  His 
book  deals  with  "Freud,  Adler,  food, 
and  wine,"  but  more  than  all  these 
it  deals  with  "wake  up,  America," 
and  Christ  versus  bewilderment. 

The  chief  accomplishment  of  this 
book  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author 
drives  his  philosophical  lesson  home 
with  most  diplomatic  concession  to 
interest,  pleasing  style,  and  a  certain 
wholesome  lustiness.  The  incidents 
of  his  departure  are  no  longer  star¬ 
tling  themselves,  since  press  and  peri¬ 
odicals  have  stereotyped  such  adven¬ 
tures.  The  particular  tribute  that  may 
be  paid  to  him  is  that  he  has  taken 
them  and  ridden  roughshod  over  all 
the  barriers  of  hackneyism  to  paint 
them  anew  with  freshness  and  a 
homey  vigor.  This  is  one  of  those 
will-o’-the-wispic  things,  a  Catholic 
Book.  F  r 
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Defense  of  Swing 

By  RICHARD  COLLETTE 


F  OR  much  too  long  a  time  Lord 
Longhair,  with  arched  eyebrows  and 
dainty  disdain,  has  looked  down  his 
nose  at  swing.  Though  he  doesn’t 
know  what  he’s  looking  down  at, 
he’s  sure  it  isn’t  very  much.  What 
is  more  deplorable,  however,  than 
His  Lordship’s  ignorance  and  bigotry 
is  that  many  swing  enthusiasts  look 
up  at  His  Lordship.  Actually  there 
are  in  swing  all  the  qualities  that  are 
found  in  classical  music.  Many  people 
believe  that  the  essences  of  swing  and 
classical  music  are  different.  This 
idea  proceeds  from  too  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  one  mode  of  expression 
and  consequent  intolerance  of  the 
other.  Both  are  the  expression  of 
emotion  through  sound.  "The  dif¬ 
ference  between  Beethoven’s  'Fifth 
Symphony’  and  Benny  Goodman’s 
'Opus  l/2’,”  concludes  Dr.  Brown, 
psychology  professor  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  "is  one  of  degree,  and  not 
one  of  kind.’’  Though  this  opinion 
is  the  result  of  scientific  investigation 
and  not  artistic  criticism,  it  is  evident 
that  swing  musicians  are  not  lacking 


in  technique,  nor  are  they  ignorant 
of  the  mechanics  of  musical  expres¬ 
sion. 

If  music  may  be  considered  a  fine 
art,  swing  and  classical  music  can  be 
compared  in  the  same  light.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  said  that  music  is  not  a 
fine  art  because  the  intellectual  ele¬ 
ment  is  insignificant  and,  therefore, 
the  emotion  expressed  in  music  is 
without  foundation  of  thought  and 
reason.  In  poetry,  if  the  emotion 
seems  too  intense  for  the  thought, 
the  poet  is  said  to  be  guilty  of  senti¬ 
mentalism.  (if  the  musician  can 
move  people  to  tears  with  none  of 
the  "necessary  reasons’’  for  the  emo¬ 
tion,  what  must  he  be  guilty  of!) 
Therefore,  the  quantities  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  emotion  experienced  will  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  thought  in  the 
poetry  and  the  intellectual  capacity 
of  the  individual.  It  follows  from 
this  that  we  should  have  to  weigh 
the  reasons  for  a  child’s  weeping 
to  be  able  to  feel  intelligently  the 
child’s  sorrow.  If  we  came  upon  a 
child  crying,  we  should  feel  sad 
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simply  because  the  child  was  sad 
and  we  should  imagine  some  cause 
for  his  sorrow.  Supposing  we  hear 
some  sad  music, — then  we  may  im¬ 
agine  innumerable  plausible  circum¬ 
stances  for  the  alleged  sadness  of  the 
musician.  This  process  (except  that 
a  definite  circumstance  is  indicated 
and  we  supply  the  details  of  the  pic¬ 
ture)  is  legitimate  in  literature;  why 
not  in  music?  So  let  us  say  music  is 
a  fine  art. 

In  citicism  of  a  fine  art  we  must 
consider  the  taste  faculty  (barring 
the  present  trend  toward  standardi¬ 
zation  of  taste  and  mimicry  of  "supe¬ 
rior”  tastes),  since,  as  the  proverb 
"de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum” 
indicates,  there  should  be  no  disputes 
about  an  individual’s  tastes.  Una¬ 
nimity  can  never  be  obtained  in  the 
discussion  of  an  object  of  art  because 
everyone  has  a  different  idea  of  an 
artistic  ideal.  This  idea  (taste)  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  desire  of  expressing 
perfectly,  in  unconscious  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  artist,  the  emotions 
rooted  in  the  individual’s  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  Hence,  strictly  speaking, 
no  two  ideas  can  be  the  same  because 
of  the  different  experiences  of  every 
individual.  But,  practically  speaking, 
even  though  everyone  is  naturally  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  basic  emotions — hate,  fear, 
love,  and  their  intricate  combinations 
— can  be  expressed  in  known  ways. 
Comparisons  of  these  ways  are  an  in¬ 
telligently  devised  method  of  evalu¬ 
ating  works  which  are  intended  to  ex¬ 
press  the  same  emotions.  At  this 
moment  we  may  ask  ourselves,  is  this 
question  of  swing  and  classical  music 
a  matter  of  taste?  How  well  does 


swing  express  the  emotions?  What 
is  swing? 

The  fact  that  the  American  people 
fed  3,000,000,000  nickels  to  the  juke 
boxes  last  year  indicates  an  approach 
of  universality.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
taste.  You  must  like  swing.  This 
does  not  mean  that  you  must  like  all 
swing;  it  means  you  must  like  at 
least  one  type  of  swing  because  every 
type  of  expression  that  is  found  in 
classical  music  exists  in  swing  music. 
Since  all  music  is  accessible  to  the 
public  and  the  public  chooses  swing, 
we  may  deduce  that  swing  expresses 
the  public’s  emotions  more  fully  and 
entertainingly.  The  classical  music, 
maintained  to  be  more  intellectual  by 
some,  is  the  expression  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  another  age,  not  ours.  The 
emotions  in  themselves  are  not  differ¬ 
ent,  but  it  is  a  known  fact  that  an 
age  affects  the  modes  of  expression 
of  fine  arts. 

What  is  swing?  All  that  is  swung 
is  not  swing.  The  "Blue  Danube” 
broken  in  rhythm  and  played  at  a 
fast  clip  is  not  swing.  Swing  is  not, 
as  many  suppose,  a  mere  quickening 
of  the  tempo,  though  rhythm  plays  a 
greater  part  in  swing  music  than  in 
classical  music.  Ethan  A.  Secor’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  swing,  "Swing  music  is  a 
highly  rhythmic  combination  of  mel¬ 
ody  and  accompaniment”  ( Etude ), 
is  not  a  complete  definition.  Etymo¬ 
logical  study  of  the  word  swing  (a 
good  example  of  a  bad  method)  is 
fruitless,  because  the  word  is  born 
of  the  times  and  is  unique.  Benny 
Goodman  says,  "Rhythm  provides  the 
inspiration  which  helps  the  musician 
to  improvise,  but  it  is  not  the  chief 
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essence  of  jazz  music.  All  music  has 
a  certain  amount  of  rhythm  but  very 
few  types  are  based  on  the  ability  of 
an  instrumentalist  to  compose  on  the 
spot.”  Swing  is,  technically,  purified 
or  intricately  arranged  jazz.  Since  the 
classicists  fail  to  discriminate  between 
jazz  and  swing,  they  waste  a  large 
amount  of  their  wind  in  condemning 
condemned  music,  and  end  by  in¬ 
cluding  all  modern  music  in  their 
condemnation.  Jazz  is  produced  by  a 
group  of  players,  each  of  whom 
"solo”  at  once.  If  in  jazz  each  musi¬ 
cian  plays  his  part  in  free  style  with 
no  regard  for  the  rest  of  the  orches¬ 
tra,  the  general  effect  is  dissonance. 
Swing  accompaniment  is  arranged 
and  the  melody  is  varied  (some¬ 
times  even  composed)  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  This  melody  is  in  harmony  with 
the  base  and  so  the  general  effect  is 
one,  and  at  the  same  time,  "solid.” 
Swing  is  typified  by  off-beats,  breaks, 
dissonant  chords  converted  into  beats, 
and  glissandi.  Off-beats  are  beats 
sounded  immediately  before  or  after 
main  divisions  of  a  measure.  These 
beats  were  unknown  in  classical  music 
and  are  admittedly  founded  on  jungle 
rhythms. 

Dissonant  chords  in  the  melody 
can  be  converted  into  beats  by  playing 
them  staccato  and  on  the  off-beat. 
Hence,  harmony  (in  this  type  of 
swing)  is  sacrificed  to  rhythm  but  the 
effect  is  harmonious  to  the  ear.  While 
listening  to  swing  music  of  medium 
tempo  you  experience  the  feeling  of 
lightness,  as  though  you  were  riding 
an  easy  ocean  swell.  Some  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  swing  music  of  different 
types  are:  G.  Miller’s  "Sunrise” 


and  "Moonlight”  Serenades;  T.  Dor¬ 
sey’s  "Marie”  (good  example  of  glis¬ 
sandi  with  the  trombone) ;  Artie 
Shaw’s  "Star  Dust”  and  his  perfect 
arrangement  of  "Begin  the  Beguine.” 
Besides  the  evident  perfection  of  clar- 
inetting  in  this  arrangement,  the  easy, 
well  -  balanced  rhythm,  incarnated 
with  magnificent  harmonic  blending 
of  instruments  to  form  a  solid  base, 
is  the  acme  of  emotional  expression 
in  music  and  is  the  monumental  and 
classical  example  of  our  age.  In 
these  versions  are  found  examples  of 
technique  in  the  mechanics  of  music 
which  are  unsurpassed  by  no  classical 
work.  "Some  of  Benny  Goodman’s 
and  Bob  Crosby’s  and  Count  Basey’s 
widely  swung  choruses  represent  vari¬ 
ations  as  complex,”  Dr.  Brown  in¬ 
sists,  "as  some  of  Brahms’.”  Perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons  why  swing  is  de¬ 
preciated  by  some  is  the  apparently 
poor  nomenclature  in  swing.  To  the 
classicists,  who  are  attracted  and 
spiritually  uplifted  by  the  aroma  of 
quaint  foreign  musical  terms,  terms 
now  current,  "solid,”  "down  beat,” 
and  "off-beat,”  are  distasteful  and 
even  crude.  Is  "dolce”  any  more 
euphonious  or  onomatopoeic  than 
"solid”  ?  Perhaps  the  greatest  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  materially  successful  group 
is  the  affected  idiosyncrasies  of  class¬ 
ical  artists.  Though  these  artists  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  "idiot  savants,”  they  are 
usually  normal.  So  really  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  is  not  in  the  music  but  be¬ 
tween  enthusiasts.  But  we  may  con¬ 
clude  with  Benny  Goodman  that 
swing  "is  part  and  parcel  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  and  has  hardly  begun  to 
live.” 
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Tale  Of  A  Wayside  Inn 

.  .  and  Joseph  went  up  to  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem ; 
because  he  was  of  the  house  and  family  of  David. 

Luke  II-lll 


Obed  was  no  magus, 

Yet  he  knew  a  star, 

Had  a  way  of  telling 
What  tomorrows  are. 

Obed  had  an  inn  to  keep, 
Bethlehem  is  small, 

You  could  find  a  David 
Back  of  every  wall. 

Obed  heard  the  sky- tale; 

”1  will  keep  a  room 
For  the  wondrous  stra 
From  the  woadrou/swomb 
Bethlehe 

Wind  a  snapping  dog, Vw 
Sky,  an  ebon  river 
Slow  with  diamond  clog. 

Obed  heard  the  tall  star, 

Stately  overhead,  l 

Telling  that  the  hungered  hopes 
Surely  would  be  fed.  j 
Telling  of  the  coining 
Telling  of  the  wfig 


He  Who  played  with  flung-stars 
Ventured  from  the  sky; 

Put  a  house  of  pain  on, 

Held  Himself  to  earth, 

Made  a  mother’s  snow  soul 
For  a  snowy  birth. 

All  for  a  loveness, 


To  the  old  earth  ran, 

All  for  a  weakness, 

All  for  man. 

King,  be  a  nothing, 

Owner,  don’t  own, 
uler,  be  ruled, 
alk  alone. 

for  a  mother, 
h  old, 
is  the  tale, 
high-star  told. 

Obe|l  heated  up  the  room, 
Heated  up  a  pie, 

Built  a  realm  of  softness, 
Wh^re  the  Child  could  lie. 
Then  to  the  doorway, 

With  a  tiny  light: 

Joseph  and  Mary 
uant  from  night. 

fant: 


Had  cause  to 
Till  they  found  the  slable, 

Till  they  found  the  hay, 

Obed’s  wonder-stranger 
Had  no  place  to  stay. 

— JOE  DEVER 
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BOARDS 


By  GEORG 


Streamlined  Bard 

Gone  are  the  sweeping,  ocag- 
erated,  breast-beating  mover nerfti 
swept  away  are  the  stuffy, 
native  settings;  vanished  ar£  tfee~rant= 
ing  matinee-idol  Hamlets  ja 
meos  who  delivered  their/  glowin 


l- 


tvn 


soli  1  oq  l 

claiming  or  like  a  lesson 
tion.  The  buxom,  brea< 
forty-year-old  Juliets  who1 
tender  youthfulness  of  a 
down  brewery  wagon  hors^ 
cold,  inhuman,  Zombie-like 
Macbeths  are  no  more.  Shakes 
has  been  disinterred  from  the  td 
where  scholars,  spinster  high  schdol 
teachers,  and  ham  actors  had  burisd 
him.  He  has  been  revived,  stream¬ 
lined;  the  dust  of  centuries  has  been 
swept  away  revealing  the  stro 
vigorous  lines  of  the  living  Sh 
speare.  The  Bard  has  been  taken 
from  the  closet. 

It  was  in  a  gusty,  hearty,  life-loving 
age  that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  non¬ 
pareil  works.  The  England  of  El  za- 
beth  and  James  was  a  rough,  exciting 
England,  a  country  feeling  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  stirrings  of  a  young  new¬ 
comer,  just  sensing  its  strength  ;  .nd 
power.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
cadence,  the  smug  complacency,  t 
world-weariness  of  England  of  tti 
twentieth  century — an  England  that 


Iraye 


mckinnon 

rivers  in  the  insipid,  effeminate  de- 
;enerateness  of  Noel  Coward,  Som¬ 
erset  Maugham,  Ivor  Novello,  and 
>ther  pets  of  present-day  London.  It 
\y\s  a  crude,  violent,  masculine  coun- 
which  Shakespeare  wrote.  The 
tes  were  simple,  warm-blooded 
(lei  who  demanded  action,  ex- 
Ttemen^,  and  thrills  in  the  theatre. 

in  the 

ig  tb'~3ee~arplay  which  por- 
group  of  morbid  society 
a  week-end  party  in  Lord 
buntry  estate,  where  they  sat 
in  slacks  holding  tennis 
'efs,  or  in  evening  clothes  holding 
s/es  of  Scotch  and  soda;  the  dia- 
e  consisting  of  innuendoes,  in- 
s,  and  recountings  of  the  lurid 
hajbpenings  of  the  night  before;  the 
onlV  action  in  the  play  being  an  elab¬ 
orate  process  of  lighting  a  cigarette 
e  William  Powell  manner, 
he  audience  of  Elizabethan  Eng- 
lanc  wanted  real,  passionate,  human 
emotions,  and  Shakespeare  obliged. 
He  gave  them  the  blood  and  thunder 
neladrama  of  Macbeth;  the  hilarious 
buffoonery  of  The  Taming  Of  The 
Shrew;  the  tense,  terrific  suspense  of 
Hamlet;  the  great  love  story  of 
Someo  and  fuliet;  the  lurid  Othello; 
the  :harming  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.  Name  them  one  by  one: 
s  Caesar,  The  Merchant  Of  Ven- 
Henry  IV,  Twelfth  Night,  King 
In  each  you  will  find  a  tremen- 
us  audience  appeal.  Shakespeare  did 


ro 

su 


in 
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not  write  for  scholars;  he  wrote  for 
a  vital,  living  stage,  for  an  audience 
with  simple  but  strong  basic  likes 
and  dislikes.  In  this  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  greatness. 

Then  came  the  scholars.  Realizing 
the  genius  of  the  man,  they  took  him 
to  the  libraries  and  there  proceeded 
to  dissect  him,  to  cut  up  the  various 
parts  of  his  body,  carefully  noting 
and  labeling  each  section.  At  each 
new  discovery  of  some  wonder  con¬ 
tained  in  the  body  they  would  be¬ 
come  ecstatic,  enraptured,  and  then 
continue  more  earnestly  to  probe  him 
further.  Volumes  and  volumes  were 
written  on  each  new  discovery.  But 
every  new  work  was  a  further  weight 
on  the  already  weakened  body  of  the 
living  Shakespeare.  The  overzealous 
scholars  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
parts  began  to  disregard  the  whole; 
they  forgot  that  Shakespeare  be¬ 
longed  to  the  stage,  not  to  the  li¬ 
brary.  After  being  so  completely  dis¬ 
integrated  the  Bard  was  hardly  able 
to  stumble  across  the  boards;  the 
tomes  of  the  scholars  hung  like  a 
heavy  burden  making  him  falter  and 
fall. 

Everyone  has  experienced  a  phase 
of  the  scholar  Shakespeare  in  high 
school.  A  prim,  old  spinster  or  an 
uninterested  male  teacher  tried  to 
ram  Shakespeare  down  the  students’ 
throats,  and  the  latter  resisted  vio¬ 
lently.  To  most  high  school  students 
Shakespeare  meant  memorizing  a 
lot  of  stupid  lines  and  reading  a 
lot  of  stuff  they  did  not  understand. 
As  a  result  of  this  drab,  uninspired 
pedagogy  Shakespeare  became  for 
most  young  people  something  to  be 


avoided  and  under  no  condition  to 
be  seen  on  the  stage.  Much  of  the 
dislike  for  the  great  dramatist  that  is 
so  prevalent  today  is  due  entirely  to 
the  way  that  the  plays  were  forced  on 
them  in  high  school. 

The  production  and  acting  of  the 
superb  dramas  also  suffered  enor¬ 
mously  in  the  years  since  they  were 
first  presented.  A  special  school  of 
Shakespearean  acting  arose.  With 
shudders  we  recall  the  typical  ham: 
always  in  need  of  a  hair  cut,  inevi¬ 
tably  wearing  off-stage  a  long  black 
cloak  which  he  swirled  about  himself 
at  appropriately  dramatic  moments. 
With  his  deep,  resonant  voice  he 
boomed  forth  the  simplest  sentences. 
He  would  ask  someone  to  pass  the 
salt  with  as  much  feeling  and  emotion 
in  his  voice  as  he  used  in  the  balcony 
scene.  He  was  given  to  posing,  to 
long  declamation,  to  reciting  poetry, 
not  acting.  Today  such  overacting 
would  be  laughed  off  the  stage. 
Sothern  and  Marlowe,  Irving,  Booth, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  other  great  actors 
may  have  been  superb  but  whether 
they  would  be  successful  in  Shake¬ 
speare  today  is  doubtful.  Their  flam¬ 
boyant  style  of  acting  has  disap¬ 
peared.  Even  the  supposedly  great 
Hamlet  of  John  Barrymore  sounds 
rather  ludicrous  in  some  of  his  re¬ 
cordings  from  the  play.  In  one  so¬ 
liloquy  he  emits  a  soul-stirring  moan 
that  sounds  like  the  siren  on  a  fire 
truck. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  scholars 
and  the  bad  actors  Shakespeare  has 
thrown  off  the  weighty  burden  of 
tradition  and  bounded  back  to  vig¬ 
orous  life.  Two  people  greatly  re- 
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sponsible  for  this  astonishing  return 
to  popularity  are  Maurice  Evans  and 
Margaret  Webster.  Evans,  who  once 
sang  in  London  musical  shows,  came 
to  America  from  England  virtually 
unknown.  He  was  just  a  member  of 
the  horde  of  English  actors  that  peri¬ 
odically  sweep  into  New  York  and 
capture  every  available  role,  to  the 
great  chagrin  and  chronic  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  American  actors.  Appearing 
in  Cornell’s  capable  but  uninspired 
Romeo  and  ]uliet,  and  then  as  Na¬ 
poleon  in  St.  Helena,  Evans  so  im¬ 
pressed  a  wealthy  New  Yorker  that 
the  man  advanced  him  the  money  to 
produce  a  play,  any  play  that  Evans 
might  choose.  He  chose  Richard  II. 
The  rest  is  history.  The  seldom-per¬ 
formed,  not-too-good  play,  was 
wildly  acclaimed  by  the  critics  in  New 
York  and  throughout  the  country; 
crowds  flocked  to  see  it.  Evans  was 
rocketed  to  stardom. 

In  the  following  years  there  came 
his  magnificent,  lusty  FalstafF  in 
Henry  IV.  Despite  the  burdens  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  by  this  role,  Maurice 
Evans  rose  to  new  heights;  he  was 
called  the  greatest  Falstaff  of  all  time. 
Next  came  the  full  length  Hamlet. 
His  interpretation,  that  of  a  healthy 
young  man,  differing  greatly  from 
that  of  Barrymore  and  John  Criel- 
gud,  was  so  excellent  that  in  spite  of 
the  extremely  long  running  time  al¬ 
most  every  performance  had  several 
standees.  Not  content  with  the  plau¬ 
dits  of  New  York,  Evans  toured  the 
country  with  enormous  success.  In 
city  after  city  theatrical  records  were 
broken.  School  children  flocked  to 
see  the  detested  Shakespeare  and  re¬ 


mained  to  cheer.  Civic  leaders  ac¬ 
tually  begged  him  to  play  return 
engagements  in  their  various  cities. 
Now  Maurice  Evans  was  as  popular 
as  Tyrone  Power,  and  Shakespeare 
was  as  big  at  the  box  office  as  George 
Kaufman. 

Margaret  Webster,  the  second  half 
of  the  team,  is  also  responsible  in 
large  part  for  the  exciting  rebirth  of 
Shakespeare  in  America.  A  young 
English  woman  in  her  early  thirties, 
of  a  distinguished  theatre  family, 
Miss  Webster  in  working  with  Mau¬ 
rice  Evans  has  brilliantly  directed 
these  plays,  bringing  out  all  the 
glowing,  inherent  qualities  of  the 
pure  Shakespeare.  She  has  swept 
away  all  the  dull  academic  traditions 
and  presented  the  plays  as  if  they 
were  modern,  newly  written,  without 
the  heavy,  dragging  weight  of  tradi¬ 
tion  to  hold  her  back. 

The  perfect  team  work  of  the  two 
youthful  experts  was  exemplified  in 
their  Macbeth  which  was  presented 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Colonial  and 
which  is  now  enjoying  an  extremely 
successful  run  in  New  York.  Through 
the  brilliant  acting  of  Evans  and 
Judith  Anderson  (a  passionate, 
womanly  Lady  Macbeth,  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  cold,  inhuman  Lady 
Macbeths  of  the  past) ,  and  with  the 
directorial  genius  of  Miss  Webster, 
this  bloody  melodrama  swept  along 
furiously,  freed  from  all  weighty 
tradition.  The  soliloquies  were  given 
rapidly  as  an  integral  part  of  the  play, 
not  as  arias  or  solo  pieces  in  which 
the  actor  might  display  his  virtuosity. 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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The  Man  Who  Smashed  The  Statue 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 


and  sat  on  the  edge  of  it,  leaning 
stiffly  towards  Casey. 

'’I  don’t  know  who  you  are,”  she 
began  hurriedly,  "and  I  suppose  you 
are  wondering  who  I  am.”  Casey 
nodded.  He  thought  her  voice  was 
nice,  although  she  spoke  in  a  subdued 
and  nervous  way. 

"My  name  is  Phyllis  Nugent,  Mr. 
McGrath.”  She  hesitated  before  going 
on.  "It  is  about  my  brother  that  I 
came.”  Casey  was  in  the  act  of 
lighting  his  pipe  and  now  he  stopped, 
holding  the  match  in  midair. 

"You  mean  he  was  the  one 
who  .  .  .  ?” 

"I  don’t  know.  How  can  I  know  ?” 
Her  words  were  suddenly  loud  as 
if  a  floodgate  had  given  way  behind 
them — but  she  checked  herself  by 
biting  her  lower  lip.  "That  is  why 
I  have  come  to  you.” 

"You  suspect  that  it  was  your 
brother,  though?”  Casey  tried  to  be 
as  unconcerned  as  possible.  He  sucked 
the  Are  into  his  pipe. 

"Yes  ...  he  has  been  missing  for 
two  days,  and  of  course  he  was  acting 
so  unreasonably  before  he  disap¬ 
peared  ...”  Casey  knew  that  she 
was  making  an  effort  to  be  logical 
and  did  not  interrupt  her.  She  looked 
up  at  him  and  went  on,  "What  did 
he  look  like,  the  man  you  saw  in 
Groverman  Square?” 

"Well,”  Casey  said,  "he  was 
dressed  in  gray  .  .  .  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  anything,  and  he  was  tall  .  .  .” 

"Neither  does  that,”  she  put  in 


quickly,  "but  it  could.”  The  worried 
look  was  in  her  eyes  again.  Casey 
got  up  and  stirred  the  fire.  He  went 
back  to  his  seat  and  smiled  at  her. 

"Suppose  you  tell  me  why  you  think 
your  brother  would  want  to  break  a 
statue.” 

"Because  I  think  he  would.  I’m 
sure  that  he  did.” 

' 'Really,  Miss  Nugent !  ’  ’  Casey  spoke 
almost  sharply  and  was  immediately 
sorry.  This  case  was  slowly  becoming 
a  personal  thing  for  him.  He  added 
more  kindly,  "I  mean  there  must  be 
a  better  reason  than  that.”  She  bit 
her  lip  again. 

"Well,  the  day  he  disappeared  he 
destroyed  some  holy  pictures  that  he 
had  in  his  room  .  .  .You  can  come 
home  and  look  at  them  if  it  would 
help.”  Things  were  beginning  to  be 
a  little  too  involved  for  Casey.  He 
was  afraid  of  probing  too  deeply. 

"I’m  not  a  detective,  Miss  Nugent. 
I  don’t  want  to  pry  .  .  .  But ...”  She 
leaned  over  to  him. 

"I  trust  you,”  she  said  impulsively, 
and  smiled  a  little  for  the  first  time. 
"You  see  he  thought  that  people  were 
staring  at  him;  he  stayed  in  the  house, 
he  wouldn’t  eat,  and  then  he  was 
gone  ...”  Casey  did  not  understand. 

"Why  should  he  be  like  that?”  he 
asked.  And  she  answered  him  very 
slowly,  her  eyes  bent  on  the  fireplace 
as  if  she  were  looking  for  something. 

"Five  months  ago  he  came  back 
from  a  Jesuit  seminary.  He  had  been 
there  for  seven  years  ...”  Casey 
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wanted  to  leap  out  of  his  chair.  With 
difficulty,  he  kept  himself  from  com¬ 
menting.  There  was  a  pause  before 
she  said,  "He  didn’t  tell  us  why." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  Casey  said 
quietly. 

"I  think  he  might  have  been  the 
man  you  met." 

"Yes,  I  see." 

"And  I  ...  I’d  like  to  have  him 
back,  Mr.  McGrath  ...  I  think  I  can 
help  him.”  She  rose  to  her  feet  and 
Casey  went  to  her. 

"I’ll  do  what  I  can,"  he  said  taking 
her  hand.  She  smiled  at  Casey  as  if 
it  were  already  done.  Under  the 
brightness  of  the  smile  Casey  felt  like 
a  crusader.  Then  she  said  what  he 
was  afraid  to  say. 

"We’ll  have  to  find  him  before 
he  .  .  .  before  anything  else  happens 
..."  Casey  became  a  man  of  action 
again.  * 

"That  won’t  be  hard,"  he  looked 
at  her  to  be  sure.  "That  won’t  be 
hard  .  .  .  Phyllis.  I  think  I  know 
where  to  look." 

"I  will  be  so  very  grateful  ...  if 
...  if  you’re  sure  .  .  .  I  .  .  ." 

"Well — in  a  vague  sort  of  way  I 
do.  It’s  a  matter  of  love,  I  fled  him 
down  the  Nights.  That’s  where  we’ll 
find  him,  Phyllis  .  .  .  where  love 
goes  . .  .’’ 

It  was  quarter  to  eight  when  they 
reached  theCathedral,and  so  very  cold 
that  both  sets  of  doors  were  closed. 
The  nave  was  dimmer  than  a  rainy 
night,  and  Casey  could  scarcely  make 
out  the  scattered  worshippers  moving 
slowly  along  the  wide  aisles  or  whis¬ 
pering  to  themselves  in  the  high  ma¬ 
hogany  pews.  He  genuflected  towards 


the  altar  and  went  along  the  side  aisle 
to  the  rear  of  the  church  where  he 
had  seen  a  priest  reading  his  breviary 
under  a  chandelier. 

"Father,"  he  said  going  up  to  him, 
"pardon  me  .  .  .  but  I’m  looking  for 
a  friend."  The  priest  closed  his 
breviary  on  a  finger  methodically. 
"He’s  very  tall,"  Casey  continued, 
"and  dressed  in  gray.  I  thought  he 
might  be  here.  Have  you  seen  ...  ?’’ 

"Would  he  be  needing  a  shave, 
your  friend?" 

"Why  yes  ...  he  might ..."  Casey 
was  a  little  flustered.  "You  see  this 
is  the  fourth  church  we’ve  come 
to  . .  . 

"And  would  he  be  a  wild-looking 
one,  maybe  in  some  sort  of  trouble?" 
The  priest  spoke  very  softly  and  med¬ 
itatively  as  if  he  were  composing  a 
sermon.  "If  he  is,"  the  pause  was 
dramatic,  "then  ...  I  saw  him." 

"Good,"  said  Casey.  "Is  he  here 
now?" 

"I  don’t  know,  my  boy.  He  was 
pacing  up  and  down  so,  I  thought 
that  he  must  have  been  a  Protestant  or 
something."  Casey  beckoned  to  the 

girl- 

"What  time  was  that,  Father?" 

"About  an  hour  ago  or  less  ...  I 
never  can  be  sure.  I  heard  seven  con¬ 
fessions  in  between."  The  girl  was 
standing  at  Casey’s  elbow.  She  wet 
her  lips  with  her  tongue  and  spoke 
to  the  priest  nervously. 

"You  haven’t  had  any  accidents, 
have  you,  Father  ...  I  mean  .  .  . 
nothing  hurt.  Anywhere?"  she  added 
vaguely.  The  priest  regarded  her 
thoughtfully,  his  gray  hair  shining  in 
the  soft  golden  light. 
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"What  do  you  mean,  my  dear?" 
Casey  took  her  by  the  arm. 

"Never  mind,  Father.  We’re  wor¬ 
ried  about  my  friend.  Thank  you  for 
your  help,"  and  he  hurried  the  girl 
away.  The  priest  stared  after  them 
for  a  few  brief  seconds  and  then 
turned  back  to  his  patient  reading. 

Outside  on  Washington  Street, 
Casey  said,  "That  leaves  two  more 
churches  within  the  square  mile.  He’s 
bound  to  be  in  one  of  them.”  He 
opened  the  door  of  the  car  for  her. 

"I  hope  you’re  right,"  she  said 
before  she  got  in.  Her  face  was 
whiteness  and  shadowed  darkly  as  if 
she  had  a  secret  pain.  He  felt  a  per¬ 
sonal  hurt  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
explain  to  himself.  He  hoped  that 
they  would  find  her  brother  for  her 
sake.  But  he  was  not  as  sure  as  he 
had  been  .  .  .  And  after  they  had  left 
St.  Agnes’,  the  second  and  last 
church,  her  face  was  whiter  and 
tired  and  ready  for  tears. 

"I  guess  it  isn’t  much  use,"  she  said 
in  a  flat,  discouraged  weariness. 
"We’ll  have  to  go  to  the  police." 
Casey  did  not  answer.  There  was 
nothing  he  could  say.  It  was  in¬ 
evitable,  he  supposed,  even  though  he 
might  wish  and  wish  to  help  this  girl 
sitting  beside  him  on  a  cold  night  in 
a  cold  car.  He  reviewed  it  all  in  his 
mind:  the  rainy  afternoon,  the  broken 
chunks  of  painted  plaster  lying  help¬ 
less  in  the  gutter,  the  girl’s  face  when 
he  opened  the  door  to  her,  the  torn 
piece  of  the  Globe  trembling  in  her 
hand  .  .  . 

"Wait!"  he  said.  "What  about  the 
advertisement  ?  There  may  be  a 
chance  ...  at  my  place,"  and  he 


started  the  car.  It  was  only  a  chance, 
he  knew,  a  feeble,  paltry,  stupid,  un- 
believeable  chance,  but  it  made  his 
heart  light,  it  made  song  in  it.  Oh, 
the  human  heart,  he  thought.  Love. 
She  loves  her  brother  and  I  could 
love  her.  He  grinned  at  the  radiator 
cap  in  front  of  him.  Love,  he  thought, 
and  her  brother  wandering  in  the 
night. 

He  turned  the  key  in  the  outside 
door  and  was  two  steps  up  towards 
his  room  when  the  landlady  came  out 
of  her  suite. 

"Mr.  McGrath,"  she  called  to  him, 
"there  was  someone  to  see  you." 

"A  tall  man  dressed  in  gray!"  he 
said  exultantly.  "I  knew  it."  She 
pulled  her  bathrobe  around  her  fat 
legs. 

"Yes,  and  very  queer,  too.  He  kept 
talking  about  statues  and  God,  and 
yes,  he  would  stay  and  no  he  wouldn’t, 
and  then  he  said  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  he  had  to  do  and  away  he  goes 
without  giving  his  name."  Her  teeth 
clicked  over  her  speech  as  if  she  were 
unlocking  every  word  in  her  old  face. 
"He  seemed  very  hungry.  If  you  ask 
me,  all  your  friends  seem  hungry, 
Mr.  McGrath."  Casey  laughed. 

"He  said  he  had  to  do  something, 
did  he?" 

"Yes,  and  away  he  went.  He  didn’t 
shut  the  outside  door  either." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Shea  .  .  .  Maybe 
I  can  catch  him,”  and  he  sped  out 
to  the  car  where  Phyllis  was  waiting 
sitting  tensely  upright  at  the  window. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "we’ll  walk." 
She  looked  up  at  him  eagerly,  worried. 
He  thought  how  beautiful  she  was, 
in  spite  of  sorrow. 
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"Was  he  there?" 

"Everything  is  all  right,"  he  an¬ 
swered  her.  "Everything  is  pretty 
good." 

They  walked  down  the  hill  through 
Scollay  Square  where  the  night  was 
a  dirty  brightness,  and  Casey  thought 
of  the  iconoclasts  and  their  pure  holy 
rage.  And  down  Hanover  Street,  with 
her  small  thin  hand  in  his  arm. 

"Hate  out  of  love  and  love  from 
hate  and  passion  spent,"  he  said  to 
her  unexpectedly. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  she  said. 
He  turned  to  her. 

"It  is  a  poem  I  could  never  hope 
to  write:  it’s  'Paradise  Lost’  with  a 
different  ending."  Then  they  came 
to  Groverman  Square.  The  Puritan 
bulldog  of  a  church  was  stolid 
against  the  night.  The  fruit  stands 
were  closed  up  and  in  the  center  of 
the  Square  a  loose  frond  of  knitted 
flowers  rustled  over  a  brand  new 
statue  of  Christ  the  King,  gaudily 
red  and  gold. 

"There  it  is,"  he  said.  Across  the 
street  one  wide  door  was  slowly 
swinging  shut  in  St.  Margaret’s 
Church.  The  other  shone  with  a 
flickering  orange  dimness.  Casey  and 
Phyllis  went  up  the  stairs  and  in. 
The  interior  was  illuminated  with 
only  one  row  of  lights  and  the  red, 
unstable  gleam  of  vigil  candles.  Phyl¬ 
lis  scanned  the  church  slowly;  Casey 
felt  her  hand  tighten  convulsively  on 
his  wrist. 

"Oh,"  she  whispered.  He  looked 
where  she  pointed.  Halfway  down 
the  aisle  he  made  out  the  bulky 
shadow  of  a  man  hunched  over  in  a 
bench,  his  head  bowed  below  the 


collar  of  his  coat.  Casey  felt  her 
shoulder  quiver  as  she  started  down 
the  aisle  and  he  pulled  her  back. 

"It’s  all  right,  Phyllis,"  he  said, 
"there’s  nothing  you  can  do  now." 

There  was  a  swish  of  a  cassock 
behind  him.  It  was  the  young  Italian 
priest,  smiling  a  dark,  beautiful, 
worried  smile. 

"I  didn’t  want  to  disturb  him,"  he 
whispered  to  Casey.  "We’re  closing 
the  church  now."  He  looked  down 
the  gloom  of  the  aisle  at  the  gray 
man.  "He  seems  to  have  had  a  hard 
time,  doesn’t  he?”  Casey  met  the 
eyes  of  the  young  dark  priest  with 
his  own  and  he  knew  the  knowledge 
of  sadness  in  them,  of  certainty  out 
of  uncertainty,  of  hate  and  love  and 
pain. 

"It’s  easier  for  some  of  us  to  run 
away,  Father,"  he  said,  "and  I  guess 
it’s  a  lot  easier  for  some  of  us  to 
find  our  way  back."  The  smile  was 
sad  and  old  on  the  priest’s  young 
face.  "Father,  would  you  speak  to 
him  for  us?"  The  priest  nodded 
silently  and  went  down  the  aisle. 
Casey  and  Phyllis  watched  him  until 
he  turned  into  a  shadow  beside  the 
great  gray  one,  they  saw  the  two 
shadows  rise  and  go  off  the  side 
into  the  cloister  entrance;  then  they 
knelt  down  and  prayed  privately. 
Phyllis  leaned  against  him  while  she 
was  praying  and  Casey,  looking 
down,  saw  that  her  face,  uplifted 
in  the  half  light,  was  no  longer 
drawn  and  shadowed  white,  but  was 
tenderly  soft  and  at  peace. 

After  they  had  blessed  themselves 
they  went  outside  and  stood  on  the 
porch  of  the  church  to  wait. 
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Swift,  bloody,  thrilling  as  an  Orson 
Welles  production,  it  left  the  audi¬ 
ence  breathless. 

Here  was  Shakespeare  as  it  should 
be,  the  real  Shakespeare.  The  text¬ 
book,  classroom  Bard  is  no  more. 
Maurice  Evans  and  Margaret  Web¬ 
ster  have  taken  him  from  the  library 
and  put  him  back  on  the  stage. 

Sons  O’  Fun 

Vv  OMEN  from  the  audience 
tearing  the  shirts  off  the  backs  of 
men  from  the  audience,  stooges  in 
the  boxes,  stooges  running  madly  up 
and  down  the  aisles,  stooges  running 
around  calling  for  Oscar,  disrobing, 
shooting  guns;  to  some  this  may  con¬ 
stitute  high  hilarity,  to  us  it  was  dull 
and  stupid. 

Olsen  and  Johnson,  that  mad  team, 
brought  their  new  show  Sons  O’ 
Fun  to  the  Shubert  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  for  a  month  it  played  to  capacity 
houses.  It  will  go  on  to  New  York 
and  run  for  a  year  to  more  capacity 
houses  and  we  still  won’t  like  it. 

Hellzapoppiri  was  a  novelty,  a 
freak.  Nothing  like  it  had  been  seen 
before  in  the  theatre.  It  was  wild, 
frantic,  noisy,  insane  and  corny.  But 
so  startlingly  different  was  it  that 
nearly  everyone  enjoyed  it.  Audiences 
accustomed  to  slick,  sophisticated 
musicals  found  this  a  refreshing 
change. 

But  the  novelty  has  worn  thin,  and 
Sons  O’  Fun  is  just  a  poor  imitation 
of  its  predecessor.  The  settings  and 


costumes  are  more  lavish,  some  of  the 
best  done  by  Raoul  Pere  Du  Bois. 
(With  that  name,  could  he  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  designer ! )  It  had  Carmen 
Miranda  who,  incidentally,  did  but 
little.  Jaunty  Ella  Logan,  a  little  Scot- 
tie,  was  the  show’s  main  asset.  We 
predict  that  Miss  Logan  will  shortly 
be  rivalling  Ethel  Merman  for  the 
title  of  Broadway’s  leading  musical 
comedy  star.  The  rest  of  the  large 
cast  consists  of  various  vaudeville 
performers,  capable  enough  but  not 
outstanding. 

The  most  notable  defect  in  the 
show  was  the  constant  straining  for 
an  effect.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sins  of  the  theatre,  working  too  stren¬ 
uously  for  an  effect.  It  always  accom¬ 
plishes  the  reverse  of  what  was  in¬ 
tended.  The  show  must  seem  natural 
and  spontaneous,  and  when  either 
the  book  or  the  performance  tries  too 
hard  to  acquire  that  missing  sponta¬ 
neity,  the  result  is  quite  dismal.  This 
was  the  case  with  Sons  O’  Fun.  In 
Hellzapoppiri  the  fun  seemed  gay 
and  natural,  but  not  so  in  the  new 
show.  You  are  constantly  aware  that 
Olsen  and  Johnson  are  striving  des¬ 
perately  to  be  funny,  to  be  noisy  and 
mad,  so  much  so  that  they  constantly 
overreach  themselves  and  are  forcing 
the  laughs.  In  a  production  where 
spontaneity  is  of  such  great  impor¬ 
tance,  the  lack  of  it  actually  glares, 
there  is  no  compensation  for  it,  it 
must  be  there.  The  sons  need  lots 
more  fun. 

(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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(Continued  from  Page  40) 

The  Messrs.  Shubert  Present : 

The  Messrs.  Lee  and  J.  J.  Shubert, 
as  they  are  listed  on  the  program, 
have  a  monopoly  on  the  legiti¬ 
mate  theatres  in  Boston,  owning  or 
controlling  all  except  the  Colonial. 
Needing  some  attractions  to  relight 
two  of  their  largest  houses,  the  Ma¬ 
jestic  and  the  Opera  House,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  revive  two  old  stand-bys  in 
the  musical  field.  To  the  Majestic 
they  brought  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
company,  and  at  the  Opera  House 
they  presented  a  series  of  old  operetta 
successes  of  the  ’20’s. 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  company, 
which  played  at  the  Majestic  for  six 
successful  weeks,  was  a  very  credita¬ 
ble  venture  for  the  Shuberts.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  yearly  visits  of  the 
D’Oyly  Carte  company  from  London 
with  its  superb  casts  and  productions, 
local  Savoyards  were  a  bit  wary  of 
the  prospect  of  an  all-American  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Sullivan.  But  they  soon  re¬ 
alized  that  this  was  a  fine  company, 
and  the  productions  of  the  Mikado, 
The  Pirates  Of  Penzance,  The  Gon¬ 
doliers,  Pinafore,  were  most  enjoy¬ 


able.  The  singing  was  good,  and  the 
lyrics  without  the  English  accents  of 
the  London  company  were  clearly 
understood.  For  a  change,  the  "three 
little  maids  from  school"  were  visu¬ 
ally  as  well  as  vocally  pleasing,  they 
were  not  the  D’Oyly  Carte  three  little 
forty-year-old  maids. 

The  Shuberts  rate  applause  for  the 
fine  company  they  assembled  at  the 
Majestic;  the  Shuberts  rate  hisses  for 
the  poor  productions  presented  at 
the  Opera  House. 

Most  of  us  like  the  pleasant  music, 
the  vigorous  chorusing,  the  gay,  color¬ 
ful  settings  of  a  good  operetta;  we 
smile  and  pass  over  what  may  be  an 
absurd  plot,  if  the  more  worthy  ele¬ 
ments  are  present.  None  of  these 
elements  were  to  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
vivals  of  A  Student  Prince,  Rio  Rita, 
and  My  Maryland  at  the  Opera 
House.  The  singing  was  poor,  the 
costumes  cheap,  the  sets  inadequate. 
None  of  them  had  more  than  a  week’s 
rehearsal,  being  thrown  together  at 
the  last  moment.  Perhaps  the  Shu¬ 
berts  know  now  that  Boston  has  a 
something  called  taste.  The  poor  at¬ 
tendance  at  these  shows  would  seem 
to  indicate  this. 
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Of  Benjamin  and  a  Moment 

By  JOSEPH  T.  NOLAN 


JoNATHAN  should  have  stayed 
tonight;  it  was  his  turn  to  take  the 
flock  to  pasture,  and  keep  vigil  with 
the  wolves  and  shadows.  But  his 
wife  was  with  child  in  the  city,  and 
tonight  his  son  would  be  born.  Five 
times  they  had  offered  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple — to  have  a  son.  The  shep¬ 
herd  folk  would  be  coming  to  his 
broken  herder’s  hut  tonight,  with 
milk  and  cheese  and  soft  spun  wool. 
Benjamin  had  had  a  son  once,  a  shep¬ 
herd-son.  He  had  tried  to  tear  away 
a  jackal  that  had  pulled  down  a 
lamb  .  .  .  He  plucked  a  long  stalk 
that  was  beside  him,  and  rolled  its 
smooth  hard  grain  in  his  fingers.  The 
night  air  had  a  knife-edge  of  cold 
in  its  breath  and  he  drew  his  cloak 
more  closely. 

It  was  a  still,  windless,  pleasant 
cold,  with  the  freshness  of  western 
waters.  By  day  the  heat  rolled  in 
from  the  desert  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  impregnating,  steaming  every¬ 
thing,  until  its  retreat  to  the  sands  at 
evening.  Overhead,  the  stars  were 
flung  out  like  careless  candles,  yet 
each  in  its  perfect,  unceasing  order, 
each  lighting  its  little  sphere.  One 
was  shining  more  brightly  than  the 
rest,  and  its  full,  golden  florescence 


made  the  village  houses  less  shadowy. 
It  looked  close  enough  for  some 
traveler  to  reach  up  and  pull  it 
towards  him,  for  a  lantern  to  show 
the  way. 

But  Benjamin  was  not  watching 
the  stars.  He  was  a  gaunt,  bearded 
figure,  wild-looking  and  alone.  His 
cloak  was  the  pelt  of  a  sheep;  his 
head  was  bound  in  a  long  black 
cloth,  and  his  hair  fell  loosely  on  his 
shoulders.  His  feet  were  bare.  A 
long  sycamore  staff,  polished  and 
stained  by  the  rub  of  his  palm,  was 
in  his  hands. 

He  felt  a  weary  sense  of  solitude 
tonight,  even  though  darkness  and 
loneliness  had  always  been  his  world. 
The  hands  on  the  sycamore  were 
scarred  and  knotted.  They  had  no 
skill  of  fashioning  things.  But  they 
could  pluck  the  burs  from  the  stubbly 
wool  of  his  animals,  and  they  could 
stand  a  shaky,  new-living  lamb  upon 
its  strange  new  legs.  He  loved  his 
sheep;  without  him  they  were  help¬ 
less,  and  without  them  he  was  no¬ 
thing. 

He  was  a  son  of  kings  and  shep¬ 
herds,  and  the  most  lowly  and  des¬ 
pised  of  men.  Saul  and  David  had 
tended  their  flocks;  they  were  born 
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of  a  shepherd  race.  Boaz  once  had 
shorn  these  fields  of  their  grain,  and 
Ruth  had  gathered  the  broken  stalks. 
But  Benjamin  was  an  outcast  of  his 
family,  a  herder  of  animals,  and 
skilled  only  in  their  lore.  He  and  his 
silent  clan  watched  through  the 
night’s  waning,  and  herded  their 
flocks  away  from  the  rich  grasses  at 
the  first  lightening  of  dawn.  They 
were  the  servants  of  the  servants,  and 
the  simplest  of  the  poor. 

Another  few  hours  and  the  dog 
would  begin  herding  the  sheep  for 
him,  loping  in  circles  around  the 
stupid,  bleating  band,  snapping  at 
their  heels  and  flanks,  urging  them 
away  from  the  pasturage.  Benjamin 
felt  for  his  leash,  long  strips  of  skin 
that  he  had  braided  together.  Strange, 
how  still  it  was.  Not  even  the  yelp 
of  a  jackal,  nor  the  drone  of  night 
insects.  It  was  like  some  solution  of 
air  and  silence,  that  the  first  sound 
would  precipitate  into  the  ordinary 
noises  of  night.  The  whole  world 
seemed  suspended  and  waiting,  as  if 
a  murmur  would  be  a  profanation. 

He  was  just  beginning  to  light  a 
fire  when  they  burst  upon  him,  grasp¬ 
ing  his  arms,  babbling,  frightened. 
At  first  he  could  not  understand  their 
shouted  story,  these  shepherd  friends 
of  his.  Can  one  understand  the  in¬ 
finite?  A  great  light  and  voices, 
telling  of  a  Child  in  a  manger  .  .  . 
prophecies  were  true,  but  could  he 
be  a  part  of  their  coming  true  ?  What 
illumination  was  this,  that  was  not  of 
the  stars?  And  what  strange  joy  did 
the  ugly  shepherd  feel?  By  what 
virtue  was  he  the  skin-clad  courier  of 
angels  ?  One  cannot  be  clear  in  things 


beyond  comprehension.  Like  the  un¬ 
seeing  sheep  of  their  flocks,  driven 
by  another,  they  hurried  into  the 
night,  to  Bethlehem. 

It  was  a  hollowed-out  cave  that 
they  came  to,  great  boulders  thrust 
out  of  the  limestone,  with  a  few 
pieces  of  wood  patched  together.  The 
hillmen  stabled  their  beasts  in  such 
places — rough  shelters  for  their  sleep. 
The  cave  should  have  been  dark,  but 
it  was  light,  with  a  golden  light  that 
showed  up  the  dirt-packed  walls, 
the  huge  shoulders  of  an  ox,  and  the 
heap  of  fresh-cut  hay. 

At  first  Benjamin  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  He  had  come  with  the  others, 
slowing  down  in  their  haste  at  the 
manger,  and  now  he  stood  at  the  open 
room  with  the  stars,  and  one  star, 
softening  his  features.  There  was  no 
sound  but  the  animals  breathing.  A 
light  was  opening  in  front  of  him; 
his  whole  world  was  changing  from 
darkness  into  light,  and  suddenly  he 
saw.  The  light  was  the  crown  of  an 
Infant  that  he  saw  upon  the  hay. 
And  with  him  was  a  woman  with  a 
face  of  the  youngest  beauty  that  Ben¬ 
jamin  would  ever  see.  All  this  around 
him:  a  man’s  bearded,  anxious  face, 
the  cattle  stirring,  the  cave’s  rude 
outline,  his  companions  —  all  this 
moved  around  him  in  a  circle,  and  its 
center  was  the  Child.  The  whole 
world  had  slowed  on  its  axis,  and  re¬ 
volved  about  a  Child.  He  gazed  full 
and  deep  into  blue  eyes  of  eternity, 
and  felt  his  whole  life  contracted  into 
a  single  moment.  He  saw  everything, 
and  as  realization  came  with  sight, 
he  gave  a  low,  half-frightened  cry. 

He  had  never  seen  before. 
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The  Day  We 

Met  The  Poet 

i 

(j  AFFER  O’LEARY  was  polishing 
silverware.  In  a  white  service  coat 
that  had  seen  happier  moments  he 
loomed  over  his  scope  of  a  long 
nickel  topped  counter  and  every  thirty 
seconds  or  so,  flung  a  piece  of  silver 
with  a  loud  ring  and  clatter  into  a 
narrow  metal  box. 

"Whitiya  usin’  fer  polish?”  asked 
Slick  Mullumphy,  flicking  a  piece  of 
decayed  tooth  from  an  upper  front. 

Gaffer  looked  up,  saw  Slick  leaning 
on  the  business  side  of  the  counter 
and  shot:  "Hi  Slick,  how-why-ya?” 

With  this  Gaffer  dried  the  index 
finger  of  his  right  hand,  buried  it 
deeply  between  his  collar  and  his 
neck,  and  starting  at  the  collar  bone, 
described  a  quick  semicircle  to  his 
Adam’s  apple,  adding:  "It  does  a 
good  job,  don’t  it?” 

"Yah,  whit  is  it,  left-over  chow¬ 
der?” 

Gaffer  laughed.  Once  he  had  tried 
the  chowder  and  it  had  worked 
quite  well;  that  was  before  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  liquid  he  was  using  now. 

"Yer  pretty  close.  I  useta  use  the 
old  chowder  a  lot,  but  dis  stuff  does 
a  real  sharp  job,  and  it  ain’t  so 
wasteful,  eithah.” 

Slick’s  curiosity  was  alive  by  now 
and  he  hastened  to  ask: 

"Jist  whit  is  dis  stuff?  Looks  like 
sink  water  to  me.” 


Gaffer  laughed  again  and  after 
neatly  tossing  a  fork  into  the  box 
said: 

"Yir  still  pretty  close.  You  should 
know  dis  slop;  it’s  da  coffee,  da  col¬ 
lege  coffee.” 

Someone  lit  two  candles  in  Mul- 
lumphy’s  eyes:  "Oh  yah,  fer  cryin’  out 
loud,  I  shoulda  known  ’at.” 

At  this  point  both  their  attentions 
became  focused  on  a  cluster  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  standing  over  a  fire 
which  was  making  itself  prominent 
in  a  terrible  hurry. 

"Hey,  lood  that,”  said  Gaffer,  and 
almost  in  a  reflex  he  snatched  up  a 
box  of  tonic  straws  and  hurled  it 
with  uncanny  aim  smack  into  the 
hungry  blaze. 

"Attaboy  Gaffer,”  chortled  the 
fire-tenders,  "har  ta  go!” 

Gaffer  went  back  to  his  spoons. 

"How’d  ja  do  in  ’at  lit.  exam?” 
Slick  asked. 

"I-da-know!” 

"Whidya  put  for  da  fourt  one?” 

"Whit  one  wuz  ’at?” 

Slick  contracted  his  forehead,  ob¬ 
viously  thinking:  "Ah,  yir  know  da 
one  I  mean;  da  one  about  Shelley,  an’ 
him  coughin’  arterial  blood,  at  whit 
age? 

Gaffer  wrung  out  the  polish  rag 
in  the  coffee  urn,  placed  it  under  the 
counter,  and  in  the  act  of  removing 
his  white  coat  responded: 

"Listin,  Mull,  we  ain’t  gut  a  ting 
ta  worry  about,  see,  so  firget  it.” 

Consternation  became  lord  of 
Slick’s  face. 
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"Whitiya  mean  we  ain’t  gut  nuttin’ 
ta  worry  about?  Ain’t  you  in  Fardah 
Magonigle’s  class?  Dint  you  take  de 
exam?  Whitiya  talkin’  about?” 

Gaffer  zipped  up  his  basketball 
jacket,  took  a  quarter  out  of  the  till, 
closed  the  draw,  and  almost  patro¬ 
nizingly  announced: 

"Sure  I’m  in  Fardah  Magonigle’s 
class,  but  Fm  in  da  Writers’  Club, 
ain’t  I,  an’  so  are  you!” 

"Whit’s  ’at  gut  ta  do  wit  it  ?”  asked 
Mull,  gathering  in  his  books. 

"Aw,  yir  a  genus,”  Gaffer  leered. 
"Lood,  ain’t  Fardah  Magonigle  lit. 
prof,  ain’t  he  moderator  a  da  Writers’ 
Club,  ain’t  we  gonna  see  da  Poet  ti- 
day,  ain’t  Fardah  takin’  us?  Smarten 
up  will  yah?” 

Again  the  candles  lit  in  Mullum- 
phy’s  eyes:  "Yah,  yah,  I  see;  say, 
you’re  awright,  know  it,  Gaffer?” 

"Sure  I  know  it.  Yah  think  Fardah 
Magonigle  will  flunk  us  after  we  go 
wit’  ’im  all  da  way  down  to  see  da 
Poet?  Don’t  be  silly.” 

"Whit  time  we  goin’,  Gaff  ?”  Slick 
was  buttoning  on  the  football  jumper 
they  had  given  him  down  at  the 
"Gate  of  Purgatory”  church.  "G  of 
P”  it  said  in  great  sprawling  gold. 

"Tree  a’clock,  over  in  fronta  St. 
Eric’s  Hall.  We’re  gettin’  rides; 
Fardah  Magonigle  fixed  it  up.” 

"Good — hey,  look  Gaff,  da  fire’s 
out!” 

"Yah,  I  guess  da  fellars  hada  go 
ta  class.” 

"Yah!” 

II 

It  lacked  a  half  hour  to  three  and 
Father  Magonigle  was  in  the  garden. 
Ignatian  College  was  not  only  known 


far  and  wide  for  its  football  teams, 
but  it  had  also  culled  considerable 
fame  by  virtue  of  its  exquisitely 
kept  harebell  garden,  which  helped 
brighten  the  face  of  the  earth  just  be¬ 
low  St.  Eric’s  Hall.  It  was  mainly  due 
to  the  pronounced  horticultural  tal¬ 
ents  of  Father  Magonigle  that  the 
harebell  garden  had  won  such  ac¬ 
claim.  Strangely  enough  he  was  not  a 
horticulturist,  and  stranger  still,  it 
was  the  application  of  his  own  sub¬ 
jective  philosophy  of  literature  to 
harebells  which  had  distinguished 
him  among  the  devotees  of  bulb  and 
spade. 

"A  harebell  is  not  a  flower,”  he 
once  maintained,  his  legs  dangling 
sweetly  over  the  side  of  his  extra¬ 
special  stunted  desk.  "It  is  a  symbol 
of  the  little  people  who  must  ever 
be  overly  happy  or  overly  sad.  Note 
its  delicateness,  which  symbolizes  the 
ephemerality  of  little  people,  who, 
since  they  are  not  of  this  world,  only 
skip  across  it  and  are  gone.  See  the 
sharp  contour  of  its  bell-like  mouth. 
Bell  symbolizes  topmost  joy;  we  have 
only  to  look  into  history  books  to  see 
that  exultancy  among  all  peoples  was 
manifested  in  the  ringing  of  bells. 
And  oh,  my  beautiful  boys  (always 
Father  Magonigle  called  the  members 
of  the  Writers’  Club  his  "beautiful 
boys”),  the  last  symbol  of  the  hare¬ 
bell, — yes,  I  refer  to  its  blueness. 
For  those  of  the  little  people  who 
are  not  ever  exultant  are  ever  abysmal, 
ever,  ever  lone  and  lorn,  ever  a 
brooding  pathos.  Thank  St.  Eric 
that  I  am  not  one  of  the  latter.  This 
is  my  ideal  in  poetry,  to  write  about 
the  little  people  as  delineated  by  the 
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various  symbols  of  the  harebell.  Have 
any  of  you  read  my  poem  called: 
'If  you’re  little,  if  you’re  small’  ?” 

"Yah,”  shouted  Gaffer  O’Leary, 
"say,  it’s  awright,  ya  know  it, 
Fardah?” 

That  was  the  day  Father  Magonigle 
had  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  Writers’ 
Club  called  "Inscaping  the  Harebell.” 
It  was  but  a  few  moments  after  these 
utterances  that  Father  Magonigle 
slipped  off  the  desk-top  and  plum- 
mented  pell-mell  into  the  waste¬ 
basket.  It  took  the  boys  twenty  min¬ 
utes  to  get  him  out,  because  Gaffer 
O’Leary  had  stopped  for  a  smoke  on 
the  way  down  to  get  some  rope. 

Father  Magonigle  let  himself 
down  slowly  from  the  largest  hare¬ 
bell  in  the  garden.  With  his  spade 
he  knocked  the  congealed  pollen 
from  the  soles  of  his  sandals,  looked 
at  the  sun  and  then  uttered:  "By 
St.  Barrie,  it  is  almost  time  to  go!” 

You  would  never  notice  Father 
Magonigle  unless  you  happened  to  be 
tying  an  errant  shoelace  when  he 
came  along,  or  unless  you  were  at 
the  bottom  of  some  giant  staircase 
and  he  was  at  the  top. 

It  was  because  of  his  littleness 
that  he  had  met  the  Poet.  It  seems 
that  Father  Magonigle  had  gone 
down  to  the  Jordan  Marsh  Kiddie 
Shoppe  to  get  himself  a  pair  of 
black  shoes,  size  1-B.  He  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  shoes  and  was  just  about 
to  put  on  his  old  ones  when  the  Poet 
came  in. 

"I  am  looking  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 
size  1-B,”  the  Poet  said,  half  mus¬ 
ingly,  directing  the  remark  to  no  one 
in  particular. 


"That  is  my  size,”  piped  Father 
Magonigle  from  deep  within  the 
folds  of  a  kiddie  chair. 

"You  have  the  same  size  foot  as 
my  daughter;  how  is  that?”  asked 
the  Poet. 

"Children  are  fashioned  out  of  the 
same  harebells  as  the  little  people,” 
winked  Father  Magonigle. 

"Harebells.”  The  Poet  listened  to 
the  overtones  for  awhile  and  then 
all  in  a  recognition  declared: 

"Now,  I  know  you;  you  are  the 
funny  little  man  whom  I  saw  one 
day  peeking  out  from  behind  the 
littlest  harebell  in  my  garden.” 

"Where  is  your  garden?” 

"Down  by  the  Dusty  River,”  an¬ 
swered  the  Poet. 

"Oh  yes,  I  remember  it;  you  have 
English  harebells!” 

"Yes,  is  that  why  you  planted  all 
those  shamrocks?” 

"That  is  why.  You  see  harebells 
must  either  be  Irish,  or  have  sham¬ 
rocks  growing  all  around  them.” 

"And  why  is  that?” 

"That  is  because  of  the  little 
people.  They  would  not  sleep  in  an 
English  harebell  unless  it  were  first 
insulated  with  shamrocks.” 

"Amazing,”  said  the  Poet.”  You 
must  come  again  soon,  and  I  shall  tell 
you  things.” 

"Yes,  I  will  come,”  said  Father 
Magonigle.  "I  will  bring  my  boys; 
they  are  all  writers.” 

"Do,”  said  the  Poet. 

"Wisha,”  said  Father  Magonigle, 
and  slid  down  the  footrest. 
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Ill 


"Y’all  set?"  asked  Gaffer,  as  he 
slammed  the  front  door  of  the  sedan. 
It  was  shortly  after  three  and  the 
sedan  was  well  loaded,  there  being 
eight  rational  animals  within. 

"Yah,  how  about  it?"  pursued 
Slick.  He  was  seated  on  Gaffer’s  lap. 

"Rawtheir!"  answered  the  driver. 
He  was  a  fellow  about  five  eight, 
with  a  silken  shock  of  brown  hair 
and  a  face  like  Tutankhamen.  He 
nursed  his  slender,  sensitive  fingers 
on  to  the  shift,  and  with  a  most  deli¬ 
cate  flouncing  forward  movement  co¬ 
quetted  the  car  into  first.  This  was 
Barry  Daughon,  the  Barry  Daughon, 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  college  literary 
magazine  Aragawan,  President  of  the 
Writers’  Club,  and  leader  of  the 
Cult. 

"Oh,  you  don’t  say,"  snickered 
Gaffer,  tickling  Slick  under  the  arms. 

Slick  guffawed  insanely  and  fell  all 
over  Quasi  Modo,  the  assistant  edi¬ 
tor,  who  was  sitting  in  the  middle 
beside  them. 

"Why,  you  litter  schwimp,”  said 
Quasi,  scowling  at  Gaffer. 

"Aw,  will  you  listin  ta  the  giant 
now,"  baited  Gaffer. 

Father  Magonigle  peeked  out  from 
one  of  the  side  pockets  in  back  and 
shouted:  "Say,  how  can  I  read  my 
breviary  with  all  that  noise  going  on 
out  there?”  Then  in  a  softer,  more 
chastened  tone  he  said:  "Boys,  will 
you  never  learn  to  love  one  another?" 

Quasi  Modo  was  about  a  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  taller  than  Gaffer,  which 
gave  him  a  superiority  complex  at 
the  moment.  They  called  him  the 
Papal  Legate  because  he  was  forever 


conforming  Aragawan  and  the  Cult 
to  the  Church’s  way  of  looking  at 
things.  He  was  like  an  animated 
rhetoric  book,  his  greatest  selling 
point  being  that  he  could  pour 
rhetoric  into  the  Aragawan,  infuse  it 
with  his  gusto,  and  make  it  most  pre¬ 
sentable.  The  utter  bane  of  his  col¬ 
legiate  existence  were  O’Learys  and 
Mullumphys.  "Why  did  they  come 
to  college  if  they  did  not  want  to 
speak  the  language  as  it  should  be 
spoken?  Why  would  they  not  write 
for  Aragawan?” 

"I’ll  venture  the  staff  and  I  will 
have  a  most  delightful  chat  with  the 
Poet,”  yawned  Editor  Daughon  at 
Modo,  as  the  sedan  wound  in  and 
about  the  Reservoir. 

"Da  staff  and  you,"  interposed 
Gaffer,  "whit  about  us?" 

Barry  Daughon  looked  at  Gaffer 
and  Slick  as  if  in  the  act  of  forgiving 
them  for  some  heinous  crime  and  then 
most  charitably  conceded: 

"You  are  friends  of  Father  Magon- 
igle’s.  A  friend  of  his  is  surely  a 
friend  of  ours.  Yet,  at  times,  it  all 
proves  most  trying." 

"Aw,"  Slick  began,  "if  it  ain’t  de 
editor  talkin’,  da  great  genus  of 
Aragawan.  Aragawan,  me  eye.  Ara¬ 
gawan  back  to  Roxbury  Crossing 
where  ya  belong.”  Then  reaching 
over  he  tapped  Daughon  prettily  on 
the  shoulder,  saying:  "Rally  now, 
Barry  old  boy,  wouldja  tell  me  if  yir 
brudder’s  still  in  State’s  Prison?" 

IV 

Then  they  met  the  Dusty  River 
and  following  it  awhile,  they  came 
to  the  house  of  the  Poet. 
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"It  is  like  a  scene  from  Saroyan," 
said  associate  editor  Meals  Sparsely. 
"Notice  how  I  will  tell  the  Poet  my 
theories  of  writing." 

"You  are  like  a  scene  from  Saro¬ 
yan,”  said  Rodney  Ram,  another  sub¬ 
editor,  "only  you  do  not  even  write 
so  much  as  one-word  novels." 

"You’ll  be  sorry  you  said  that, 
someday,”  continued  Meals.  "Only 
yesterday  Father  Magonigle  told  me 
that  I  would  write  the  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Novel.” 

"Will  it  be  a  one-word  novel?" 
asked  Ron  Joss,  smiling  so  as  to  light 
up  all  the  back  seat. 

"Yes,"  said  Meals. 

"What  will  you  call  it?"  asked 
Ron. 

"I  shall  call  it  Harebell,”  said 
Meals. 

"I  wonder  where  you  got  that 
idea?” 

"Yes,  I  wonder,"  popped  Father 
Magonigle,  as  he  gripped  the  top  of 
the  window  with  both  his  hands. 

"Now  roll  down  the  glass,"  he 
said,  "and  when  my  feet  touch  the 
sill,  I  will  hop  to  the  ground." 

V 

They  were  all  sitting  around  the 
Poet.  To  look  at  him  you  would 
think  that  he  must  write  long,  gangly 
poems,  for  that  is  how  he  was,  long 
and  gangly. 

"And  when  I  ope  my  mouth,  let 
no  dog  bark." 

The  rug  underfoot  was  all  of 
Gaffer’s  little  finger  in  depth;  the 
colors  were  dull  but  rich,  a  combina¬ 
tion  which  always  bespeaks  genuine¬ 
ness  and  Persian-ness,  and  not-for- 


Gaffer-ness.  They  were  seated  in 
front  of  a  huge  marble  fireplace 
richly  accoutred  in  finely  wrought 
andirons.  Paintings  and  tapestries 
lined  the  walls  lavishly,  and  the  lights 
fell  from  the  ceiling  in  soft  showers, 
having  first  been  sprayed  from  alter¬ 
nately  stout  and  slender,  simple  and 
ornate  floor  lamps.  There  were  end 
tables  hewn  out  of  fine  woods,  some 
red,  deeply  dark  red,  and  others  shady 
caramel.  Artistocratic  laces  warmed 
strategic  segments  of  the  cold  hard 
table  tops;  sometimes  these  appeared 
pressed  beneath  a  flowered  urn,  a 
piece  of  sumptuous  jade,  a  carefully 
beaten  silver  dish  full  of  cashews. 

Father  Magonigle  and  Editor 
Daughon  questioned  the  Poet  infor¬ 
mally,  overmeticulous  about  not  talk¬ 
ing  up;  Father  Magonigle  was  in  rare 
form. 

"What  do  you  do?  Now  here  we 
are,  we’re  all  writers,  how  do  we  do 
it?  I  mean,  what  can  you  say  to  my 
boys  about  how  to  get  started?" 

Then  the  Poet  would  get  himself 
into  the  most  amazing  contortion  of 
grimacing,  amazing  because  it  inevi¬ 
tably  evolved  into  the  brightest  of 
smiles.  He  would  say,  in  a  heavy 
oscillating  falsetto,  a  high  pitch  of 
voice  which  was  nonetheless  heavy: 

"Well,  Father  Magonigle,  boys..." 

Gaffer  and  Slick  were  completely 
out  of  it.  They  had  no  intention  of 
displeasing  Father  Magonigle,  but 
there  are  certain  things  that  certain 
stomachs  simply  will  not  take.  This 
was  one  of  them.  Literary  circles 
hold  no  jot  of  fascination  for 
O’Learys  and  Mullumphys. 

They  had  taken  seats  artfully 
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enough,  hard-by  the  ample  mahogany 
table  whereon  reposed  the  refresh¬ 
ments.  The  table  was  at  the  back  of 
the  room  near  the  door  and  consider¬ 
ably  detached  from  the  central  gather- 
ing. 

”...  I  believe  that  Poetry,  just  like 
prose,  should  be  done  in  what  might 
be  likened  to  chapters  and  in  what  we 
better  know  as  stanzas  .  .  .”  They 
could  hear  the  Poet  ambling  vocally 
back  and  forth  within  range  of  the 
four  top  notes  of  the  scale.  Their 
eyes  were  feasting  on  the  feast. 

"Dere’s  yir  poetry,”  said  Slick, 
elbowing  Gaffer  in  the  ribs. 

”Yah,”  said  Gaffer,”  an’  we’re 
gonna  read  a  bit  of  it,  too.” 

”...  you  should  build  little  stanzas 
carefully,  they  should  be  like  little 
bricks  that  with  the  mortar,  which 
is  the  central,  overall  idea,  will  even¬ 
tually  be  formed  into  a  fine  artistic 
structure  ...”  the  Poet  continued. 

Gaffer  and  Slick  looked  longingly 
at  the  food  and  the  looks  progressed 
rapidly  to  the  state  of  avarice. 

Surely  there  was  something  to  look 
at.  The  table  fully  represented  all 
the  pampered  eruptions  of  this 
fecund,  inexhaustible  earth. 

First  they  smelled  the  chocolate, 
chocolate  sweet  and  tart,  chocolate 
to  hold  your  weight;  what  Ma  Mul- 
lumphy  would  use  in  a  year’s  rota¬ 
tion  of  what  goes  with  wet  feet,  stiff 
ears,  insomnia,  beef  stew,  and  sister’s 
boy  friends. 

Slick  dipped  a  thumb  into  the 
scalding  chocolate  gold. 

”Ow!”  he  yelped,  and  placed  the 
thumb  promptly  where  it  would  not 
only  assuage  his  palate,  but  where 


his  palate  would  assuage  it. 

”.  .  .  Well,  ah,”  Father  Magonigle 
went  after  his  man  again,  ”ah,  tell 
my  boys  how  you  sold  all  those 
books,  I  mean,  suppose  one  of  my 
boys  writes  a  book,  I  mean,  how’s 
he  going  to  sell  it?” 

”.  .  .  Well,  of  course,  Father,  the 
first  book  is  always  the  hardest.  But 
I’d  like  to  tell  your  boys  a  little  story. 
Now  when  I  was  in  France  ...” 

There  was  cake  there;  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  like  the  uppermost  fourth  of 
Everest;  Father  Magonigle  would  be 
a  crumb  in  it.  There  were  little 
sculptured  cookies,  plates  of  nuts, 
and  other  succulent  princelings  of 
the  earth,  which  they  had  never 
before  laid  eyes  on. 

"Now,  rally,”  Editor  Daughon  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  Poet,  ”I’m 
continually  after  the  fellows  to  do 
those  things.  Why,  only  last  year  I 
sold  a  poem  to  The  Holy  Syrup.  You 
know,  I’m  something  of  a  young 
man.” 

"Humm,”  said  the  Poet. 

Daughon  continued:  ”Of  course, 
I’m  perfectly  fascinated  by  the  golden 
age  of  the  University  of  Paris,  you 
know.  Just  think:  Ignatius,  Xavier, 
Aquinas,  and  Villon,  all  fellow-class¬ 
mates.  I  rally  must  do  something 
about  that,  you  know.” 

"Rawtheir,”  bellowed  Gaffer  from 
the  back  of  the  room,  walloping  Slick 
on  the  small  of  the  back. 

"You  ain’t  lyin’,”  countered  Slick, 
running  his  index  finger  across  the 
bottom  of  his  nose. 

"Yes,”  Father  Magonigle  broke  in, 
"but  have  you  ever  heard  of  Lewis 
Carroll  ?” 
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Gaffer  and  Slick  waddled  as  non¬ 
chalantly  as  possible  out  of  the 
room.  Gaffer  had  the  cake  under  his 
coat,  or  partially  under  it,  and  on  it 
were  heaped  ten  or  twelve  assorted 
sandwiches.  Slick  was  balancing  a 
little  china  dish,  obese  with  whipped 
cream,  on  top  of  two  full  cups  of 
chocolate.  They  descended  a  sweeping 
marble  staircase,  and  after  following 
a  long,  dimly  lit  corridor,  they  were 
suddenly  repulsed  by  a  large  hall, 
alive  with  light  and  myriad  reflec¬ 
tions. 

"Hey,  Gaff,  dis  is  a  swimmin’ 
pool!" 

Gaffer  put  the  cake  and  sandwiches 
down  on  a  stone  bench:  "Say,  aw- 
right,  uh?" 

"You  said  it!" 

The  smiting  uniqueness  of  a  roomy 
swimming  pool  within  the  walls  of 
a  house,  had  for  a  moment  dulled 
their  gustatory  capacities.  Now,  they 
fell  to  with  a  will. 

".  .  .  and  so,"  continued  Quasi 
Modo,  "if  the  Church  could  legis¬ 
late  on  things  like  what  the  poets 
write,  we  wouldn’t  have  any  heresies 
in  poetry." 

"What’s  wrong  with  heresies  in 

poetry?"  asked  Meals.  "Look  at  Saro- 
•  >  > 

yan! 

"You  look  at  him;  I  think  he’s 
repulsive!" 

"He  does  not  put  shamrocks  in  his 
harebells,  probably,"  said  Father 
Magonigle. 

"Iam  going  to  write  a  book  called 
Smiles,”  said  Ron  Joss. 

"Well  it’s  time  we  left!  You  see, 
I  have  to  water  the  harebells  before 
dusk,"  Father  Magonigle  explained. 


"We’ve  had  a  stimulating  discus¬ 
sion,"  said  the  Poet;  "you  must  all 
come  again  soon!" 

"Where  are  Slick  and  Gaffer?" 
asked  Father  Magonigle. 

"Does  it  really  matter?"  submitted 
Editor  Daughon. 

"If  you’ll  all  follow  me,  we’ll  see 
if  we  can  locate  them." 

The  loggy  entourage  went  down 
the  broad  marble  stairs,  Father  Mag¬ 
onigle  astride  the  Poet’s  toe  caps. 
He  loved  to  ride  this  way;  it  was  so 
good  for  the  sacro-iliac. 

They  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  wended  through  the  long  hall, 
to  the  rising  accompaniment  of  loud 
gurglings  and  splashings. 

"Oh,  my  word,"  said  the  Poet,  and 
he  dashed  into  the  room. 

Father  Magonigle  picked  himself 
off  the  tiles  whereon  he  had  landed, 
and  hastened  after  the  Poet. 

The  rest  of  the  boys  hurried  behind 
him. 

Slick  and  Gaffer  were  in  the  pool, 
turning  and  churning  like  a  couple 
of  unabashed  walruses,  attired  in  the 
suit  that  hides  the  nakedness  of  our 
bones. 

"I  say  there,  out  of  there,  you  two, 
oh,  my  word!" 

Father  Magonigle  clambered  onto 
Quasi  Modo’s  shoulder  and  took  in 
the  situation  at  a  glance. 

"See  here,  you  boys,"  he  chimed, 
"get  your  clothes  on  at  once,  how 
dare  you  go  swimming  without 
clothes?  You’ll  get  your  death  of 
cold." 

"But  the  water,  the  water,”  pleaded 
the  Poet.  "This  is  no  swimming  pool, 
it  is  a  tank  of  Vichy  water;  it  is  the 
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source  of  all  my  finest  wines,  ruined, 
spoiled,  oh  my  stars!” 

Gaffer  and  Slick  sloshed  out  and 
began  to  don  their  clothes. 

"Do  you  make  wine?”  Father 
Magonigle  asked. 

"Do  I  make  wine?”  fumed  the 
Poet,  "why  you  had  some  of  it  only 
last  week  when  you  came  to  inspect 
my  harebells.” 

"Was  that  your  wine?”  returned 
Father  Magonigle. 

"Certainly,”  said  the  Poet,  almost 
in  apoplexy. 

"Then  it  will  be  better  wine,  now,” 
said  Father  Magonigle. 

With  this  he  hopped  into  Gaffer 


O’Leary’s  side  pocket.  Then,  leaning 
on  the  hem,  with  his  chin  in  his 
palm,  he  peeped: 

"If  you’re  little,  if  you’re  small, 

If  nobody  cares  for  you  at  all, 

Get  yourself  a  harebell  deep, 

In  this  harebell  go  to  sleep, 

Soft,  soft,  soft, 

Deep,  deep,  deep!” 

"Let  us  go,  my  boys,  my  beautiful 
boys!” 

Just  as  Gaffer,  at  the  head  of  the 
martyred  processional,  reached  the 
door,  he  heard  the  outraged  Poet 
yell: 

"And  stay  away  from  my  hare¬ 
bells!” 


“MADE 


IN  JAPAN!” 
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On  Writing  Catholic 


By  JACK 

T  HE  other  day  a  critic  at  the  col¬ 
lege,  whose  name  it  is  needless  to 
mention,  said:  "They  would  do  far 
better  if  they  would  stop  talking  about 
the  great  Catholic  literature,  and 
start  writing  it."  Along  with  jurists 
and  clergy,  it  is  very  likely  that  liter¬ 
ary  critics  are  the  least  desirable  of 
citizens  in  the  ideal  civilization.  Come 
that  ideal  Catholic  state,  we  of  the 
Stylus  office  will  be  the  first  to  pack 
our  bags  for  the  Pre-Gillian  fast¬ 
nesses  of  Pago-Pago.  But  with  cur¬ 
rent  prospects,  we  are  not  buying  up 
luggage.  It  is  the  fact  of  criticism  in 
general  that  one  may  well  criticise 
faults  in  any  work  of  art  without 
being  able  himself  to  produce  any¬ 
thing  as  good.  Actually,  if  one  had 
to  be  quite  blameless  before  chucking 
the  first  critical  stone,  Catholic  col¬ 
leges  just  wouldn’t  be.  Angels  are  not 
available  as  educators.  In  their  ab¬ 
sence  we  shall  go  on  kicking  up  out- 
literary  gravel. 

Along  constructive  lines  there  are 
certain  obvious  standards  to  be  drawn 
for  good  Catholic  writing.  At  risk  of 
boredom,  one  ought  to  expand  on 
them,  for  what  may  be  quite  obvious 
to  anyone  at  first  glance,  may  yet  not 
be  quite  recognized  in  its  bearing, 
nor  have  all  its  implications  accepted. 
Such  functions  as  this,  in  a  society 
not  yet  perfect,  give  the  literary  pun¬ 
dit  his  only  title  to  existence. 

St.  Paul  has  said,  in  the  first  place, 
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"All  things  are  yours."  It  is  from 
such  a  humanistic  approach  that  we 
undertake  a  sympathetic  study  of 
Cicero  and  Horace  and  Homer,  in  our 
curricula.  On  the  other  hand,  if  so 
broad  a  judgment  of  good  literature 
is  to  be  our  only  norm,  then  we  need 
set  no  specific  standards  at  all  as  to 
what  constitutes  good  Catholic  liter¬ 
ature.  The  human  approach,  how¬ 
ever,  which  induces  and  contrasts  the 
vein  of  Christian  principle  (not  in¬ 
fluence)  in  the  Classical  writers,  takes 
us  over  the  first  hurdle.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Classics  exhibit  a  view  of  reality 
that  is  more  or  less  integral  (and  as 
such,  Catholic),  they  belong  to  us. 
It  is  an  interesting  paradox  that  Gib¬ 
bon,  the  historian,  was  far  less 
Christian  in  his  point  of  view  than 
the  pagans  he  tried  to  portray.  Such 
things  in  our  literature,  with  Bacon’s 
mechanism  or  Hardy’s  pessimism,  we 
leave  on  the  edge  of  the  plate. 

The  next  demand  on  the  good 
Catholic  literature  is  that  it  be  liter¬ 
ature.  Literature,  broadly,  is  what  is 
read.  If  Shakespeare  today  were  to 
try  selling  his  plays  and  sonnets,  he 
would  have  rejection  slips  from  every¬ 
one,  Atlantic  Monthly  to  True  Story. 
But,  from  every  indication,  Dame 
Shakespeare’s  boy,  Will,  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  beat  Hart  and  Kauf¬ 
man  at  their  own  game,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  direct  plagiarism.  This 
should  apply  to  our  current  Catholic 
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writer.  Despite  our  intentions,  unless 
we  can  produce  matter  at  least  as 
readable  as  the  stock  product  of  the 
"slick”  magazines,  it  will  never  get 
past  the  parish  library,  and  we  have 
not  even  the  beginnings  of  the  good, 
Catholic  literature. 

If  readability  were  the  last  stand¬ 
ard,  we  might  end  here,  advising 
you  to  copy  out  Eliot  or  Hemingway  a 
few  times,  to  absorb  their  style.  But 
any  such  reading  matter  (even  liter¬ 
ature)  so  produced  will  hardly  be 
Catholic,  if  our  young  writers  are 
content  merely  to  sit  at  the  faltering 
feet  of  Ernest  Hemingway.  This 
again  causes  the  query  of  "What  is 
Catholic?”  to  rear  its  ugly  head.  It 
is  as  difficult  to  demonstrate  this  as 
it  is  to  describe  the  fine  art  of  being 
natural.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  really  very  much  the  same  thing, 
and  that  (in  an  age  which  is  archly 
unnatural)  is  the  big  obstacle  of 
definition,  which  we  shall  venture. 

In  general,  all  things  within  reach 
of  our  observation  have  the  common 
note  of  existence.  In  this  respect,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  they  are  good,  and 
belong  to  us.  What  we  require  is 
that  they  be  more  specifically  Catholic, 
for  our  acceptance.  Having  tea  is  a 
commonly  human  act,  but  an  egg¬ 
plant  has  the  same  power  of  assimila¬ 
tion  without  balancing  the  saucer  on 
its  knee.  One’s  hobby  may  be  digging 
in  the  garden,  but  the  mole  is  rela¬ 
tively  better  adapted  to  this  work. 
The  prime  role  of  man  is  in  the 
higher  functions  for  which  he  is 
specially  intended,  and  the  Catholic 
must,  as  a  writer,  be  preoccupied 
with  what  is  human  in  the  highest 


degree,  that  is,  Catholic.  It  follows 
that  while  Wodehouse  can  assuredly 
produce  laughably  inextricable  mix- 
ups,  it  remains  for  a  Catholic  writer, 
like  Evelyn  Waugh,  to  leave  us  food 
for  thought  when  we  have  finished 
laughing.  Ernest  Hemingway  packs 
the  most  virile  punch  on  the  modern 
scene  and  has  superb  mastery  of 
emotional  values,  but  it  takes  Sigrid 
Undset  to  spin  a  realistic  yarn  that 
does  not  leave  you  an  emptiness  in 
the  heart.  The  bona  fide  metaphysical 
values  in  Robert  Speaight’s  latest 
novel  only  emphasize  the  barrenness 
of  contemporary  writing  in  this 
strictly  human  consideration.  Our 
desperate  human  need  is  for  spe¬ 
cific  Catholicity.  The  man  who  does 
no  more  than  vegetate  is  a  less  per¬ 
fect  creature  than  the  elms  along 
Pope’s  Walk;  and  the  novelist  whose 
work  shows  no  consideration  of  spir¬ 
itual  quantities  might  as  well  be 
writing  the  love  memoirs  of  an 
ostrich. 

What  Catholics  may  expect  in  liter¬ 
ature,  and  should  demand  of  our 
Catholic  writers,  is  this  three-dimen¬ 
sional  view  of  reality.  This  neglected 
dimension  of  spirituality,  thematic 
recognition  of  real  spiritual  ends  and 
motives  and  of  God,  is  a  basis  of 
writing  as  done  by  a  very  human 
being  and  a  Catholic.  It  is  a  most 
common  fault  among  amateur  writers 
to  neglect  a  definite  physical  setting 
in  their  stories.  Theme  after  theme 
of  the  college  writer  is  returned  for 
this  nebulous  inclination,  and  still  the 
fault  is  repeated.  With  the  same  mild 
tenacity  exhibited  by  the  placid  soph¬ 
omore,  our  slick  modern  story-crafters 
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still  leave  a  lonesome  void  where 
there  exists  in  the  real  order  a  very 
decisive  mass  of  spiritual  relations. 
This  is  not  argument  for  dogma; 
absolute  neglect  of  so  important  an 
aspect  is  a  technical  deficiency.  That 
approximately  one  hundred  million 
American  readers  believe  in  some 
spiritual  order  should  be  sufficient 
argument  even  to  the  pulps  that  this 
is  a  neglected  aspect  among  writers. 
To  Catholics,  unless  the  facts  of  our 
Faith  are  the  sheerest  twaddle,  this 
means  that  we  must  be  the  leaders 
of  a  movement  back  to  the  soil  of 
solid  spirituality.  It  is  not  an  issue 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but  a 
mark  of  whether  our  literature,  and 
indirectly,  our  life,  is  basing  upon 
supernatural  or  on  subhuman  values. 
As  our  life  must,  our  writing  should, 
reflect  our  spiritual  premises. 

Such  in  rough  is  our  defining  of 
the  good  Catholic  literature.  Does  it 
mean  that  our  writers  must  be  directly 
concerned  with  metaphysics  or  that 
we  organize  a  "Dogma  -  of  -  the  - 
Month”  Club?  We  hope  not.  Our 
great  literary  problem,  as  it  is  the 
great  concern  of  life,  will  be  in  trying 
to  be  "naturally  Catholic.”  The  un- 
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holy  antithesis  of  this  Catholic  writ¬ 
ing,  we  think,  is  the  still  current  story 
that  takes  a  Rover  Boy  plot,  clutters 
up  the  background  with  holy  pictures 
and  old  Irish  mothers,  and  calls  it¬ 
self  "Cath’lic.”  (If  it  should  con¬ 
ceivably  fail  to  sell  to  a  "religious 
pulp,”  then  it  may  be  dressed  up 
with  a  cattle-country  setting  and 
sold  as  a  Western.)  This  has  been 
the  greatest  drawback  to  any  rational 
attempts  for  Catholic  literature.  But 
we  do  not  mean,  by  a  long  shot,  to 
restrict  such  Catholic  writing  to  "best 
sellers.”  Even  Chesterton’s  insignifi¬ 
cant  "Father  Brown”  stories  demon¬ 
strate  a  sure  Catholicity.  America’s 
need  of  Catholic  writing  today  is  as 
great  as  its  demand  for  potboilers. 
And  potboilers  may  as  well  be  Cath¬ 
olic  as  the  writers.  The  epics  will 
come  later.  Supernatural  values,  or 
subhuman?  Catholicity  or  nothing? 

It’s  up  to  us! 
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Once  cilpon  a  ‘S’ ime 

The  oni ush  of  the  flooding  night, 

Mortal  Gotterdammerung, 

Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Man 
And  then  two  brothers  loomed 
Above  the  fated  hill. 

But  one  crashed  down  incontinent 
Amid  the  sour  bracken, 

And  lay  in  a  welter  of  blood. 

A  diamond-eyed  phoenix  soared 
In  flames  to  a  dusty  sky; 

There  was  the  thunder  of  the  phalanx, 

Then  the  murderous  cry 
Of  an  eagle  on  the  wing. 

Moaning  of  winds 

And  a  leprous  moon 

Kept  vigil  on  the  sword  in  the  desert. 

Barriers  bursting  now 

The  Northern  fury  panicks  through  the  breach, 
Great  swords  shake. 

By  the  torches’  lurid  gleam 

Bleak  and  throaty  roars 

Rage  through  the  perfumed  night, 

And  the  blood-harvest  is  reaped 
To  the  utter  reaches  of  the  shore. 

Now  in  the  clumsy  gloom  of  dawn 
A  legion  of  runes 
Falls  up  to  the  sky 
And  chains  the  deathless  sun. 

— THOMAS  VON  HOLZHAUSEN 
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Editorially 


To  Sgt.  Bernard  Dever 

211th  Coast  Artillery 
Camp  Hulen,  Texas. 

Dear  Ben: 

Not  so  long  ago,  you  and  I  used 
to  go  to  the  Sisters’  school.  Always 
around  Christmas  the  good  nuns 
would  have  us  write  little  notes  on 
crisp  white  paper  and  in  our  best 
possible  hand.  We  called  these  pains¬ 
taking  little  things  "Christmas  Let¬ 
ters,"  and  I  can  remember  giving 
Sister  some  pennies  so  that  she  could 
purchase  tiny  holy  pictures  for  us  to 
paste  on  the  letters  that  they  might 
offset  the  homeliness  of  our  early 
scrawls.  "Dear  Mother,"  they  would 
head,  "this  is  a  Christmas  letter  from 
your  loving  son  Bernard.  Do  you 
know  that  I  have  offered  all  these 
as  a  Christmas  gift  to  you:  5  Masses, 
4  Holy  Communions,  3  Rosaries,  and 
12  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament." 
The  letter  would  continue:  "I  am 
very  grateful  for  all  the  love  you 
have  shown  me,  and  I  hope  you  will 
have  a  very  happy  and  a  very  holy 
Christmas.  Your  son,  Bernard."  I 
remember  that  after  they  were  re¬ 
ceived,  read,  and  appreciated  at 
home,  we  used  to  take  little  common 
pins  and  hang  the  letters  proudly  in 
our  bedrooms.  Time,  since  then,  has 
bitten  off  a  greedy  mouthful  of  our 
lives,  but  all  of  its  havocs  have  not 
begun  to  sap  the  strength  of  the 
Christmas  letter  spirit,  and  I  am 


calling  upon  it  to  get  through  to  you, 
and  in  the  same  way,  to  get  through 
to  every  one  of  our  Christ-brothers 
in  whatever  branch  of  the  service  they 
may  be.  I  am  writing  a  Christmas 
letter,  not  only  to  you,  Ben,  but  to 
all  young  men  who  are  away  from 
home,  away  because  they  love  home 
so  well,  away  because  they  want  it  to 
be  there  when  they  come  back. 

The  letters  that  the  nuns  had  us 
write  were  true-gold,  for  theirs  was 
a  simple  song  sung  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage;  they  said  their  say  and  ended, 
but  between  the  lines  were  many 
words,  and  many  sweet  songs.  The 
pure  lyric  of  childhood:  it  is  too 
elusive  for  recapture,  but  if  this  is 
to  be  a  true  Christmas  letter,  some 
deposit  of  it  must  be  made. 

We  know  Christmas  by  little  shin¬ 
ing  pegs  of  memory,  on  which  we 
hand  our  reminiscent  thoughts.  Who 
has  not  some  sharp  memory  of  child¬ 
hood  all  abright  with  the  Christ- 
coming?  One  cannot  help  but  think 
of  every  child  who  receives  a  doll, 
an  aeroplane,  or  a  flexible  flyer,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  baby  Christ.  What 
finer  representation  of  the  baby  Christ 
could  there  be  than  a  little  child? 
This  side  of  original  sin  there  is 
nothing,  with  the  exception  of  Our 
Lady,  more  stainless,  more  dazzling 
than  the  soul  of  a  child.  Greatest 
wonder  would  it  be,  somehow  to 
rend  the  body  of  a  child  asunder  and 
let  its  soul  fountain  forth  in  all  its 
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blinding  purity,  in  all  its  unutterable 
loveliness. 

Who  has  not  been  a  child,  little 
and  sweet  and  holy?  That  is  the 
philosophy  of  Christmas  gifts:  in 
giving  to  a  child  one  is  giving  to  the 
Infant.  Once,  one  was  a  child  and 
received;  now,  grown  up,  one  is  a 
giver.  Christ  received,  Christ  gave. 
We  are  givers  now,  Ben;  as  children, 
innocent,  untainted,  an  imitation  of 
Christ  the  receiver  was  not  overly 
difficult.  Christ  the  giver  is  an  ar¬ 
duous  imitation  at  best.  Happily 
enough,  men  in  the  service  are,  by 
their  very  profession,  most  potent 
with  the  representation  of  Christ  the 
Giver.  Did  not  the  Giver  say: 
"greater  love  hath  no  man,  than  that 
he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend"  ? 

And  if  you  and  all  the  other  young 
men  are  to  be  away  from  your  homes 
and  loved  ones  on  Christmas  day,  or 
any  other  day,  we  hope  and  pray 
that  you  are  preparing  to  risk  your 
lives  for  your  friends,  that  you  are 
prepared  to  die  in  imitation  of  Him 
who  is  Christmas,  who  is  all  love, 
all  that  complexity  of  peace  for 
which  we  are  striving.  We  do  not 
want  you  to  play  tag  with  death  if 
you  are  not  doing  it  for  your  friends. 
Count  only  those  as  friends,  Ben,  who 
would  lay  down  their  lives  for  you. 
Such  is  Christ,  such  are  those  who 
love  you;  but  there  are  others,  others 
not  worth  the  dying  for.  Those  who 
came  back  in  1918,  those  who  were 
told  that  never  again  would  there 
be  vacant  chairs  at  the  Christmas 
table,  an  unheard  voice,  a  missed 
smile, — they  could  tell  you  stories, 
Ben,  you  and  every  other  service  man. 


There  will  be  lots  of  spaces  at 
home  this  Christmas,  lots  of  spaces 
in  lots  of  homes.  Impermanent  as 
they  may  or  may  not  be,  they  are  not 
good,  and  if  we  whimper  a  little 
about  it,  we  need  hardly  be  censured. 

I  am  going  to  fill  my  spaces  with 
memories,  pictures  of  other  Christ¬ 
mas  Eves  when  we  were  receivers. 
To  be  thinking  of  those  away  from 
you  is  some  ointment,  is  a  minimum 
of  solace  for  the  parted.  To  think 
wistfully  is  to  think  warmest,  and 
who  has  not  some  full  pleasantry7  to 
remember  about  Christmas  ? 

I  remember  most,  Ben,  that  late 
day  -  before  -  Christmas  afternoon, 
when  you  were  so  little  that  they 
called  you  "peanuts"  and  I  was  much 
littler  than  you.  We  were  walking 
up  Middlesex  Avenue  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  Big  Brother  coming  over  the 
railroad  bridge  carrying  a  long  slen¬ 
der  bundle. 

"That’s  your  skis,"  you  said,  mo¬ 
tioning  me  to  duck.  I  remember 
that  this  was  about  the  first  year  I 
had  ever  thumbed  my  nose  at  Santa 
Claus,  and  those  skis  certainly 
wouldn’t  fit  into  the  piece  of  lead 
pipe  that  we  called  a  chimney.  1 
made  myself  scarce  behind  some 
bushes  and  you  stopped  to  talk  with 
the  Big  Brother  for  a  while  before 
he  went  on. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  a  peg  of 
memory,  something  that  stands  out 
all  clean  and  shining.  A  man  coming 
over  a  bridge  with  a  pair  of  sawed 
off  skis,  "peanuts,"  a  vulgarity  of 
bushes. 

Now  .  .  .  Sergeant  "Peanuts," 
U.S.A.,  and  it’s  Christmas  again. 
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There’s  a  later  peg,  too,  Ben,  for 
as  much  as  we  love  our  mothers,  we 
know  that  there  must  come  other 
mothers,  and  young  men  away  from 
home,  whether  in  a  cantonment  or 
up  on  a  wave,  will  doubtless  find  a 
sympathy  in  this  flare  of  memory. 

Christmas  Eve,  and  you  with  a 
present  for  someone.  Maybe  you’ve 
been  saving  your  money  for  a  long 
time.  Rational  bells  articulating 
carols  in  cold  high  towers;  a  log  jam 
of  stars  overhead,  snow  beginning  to 
oust  their  glimmer.  You’ve  been 
thinking  of  this  for  so  long,  gnawing 
your  soul  to  pieces  till  Christmas 
come;  you’re  both  going  to  midnight 
Mass,  you’ve  got  the  present,  and 
she’s  waiting.  Go  up  the  outer  stairs 
to  the  bell:  night  is  like  a  great,  big, 
black  satin  pillow;  it’s  like  a  corridor 
in  a  hospital, — you  can  hear  your 
heart,  you  can  even  hear  your  soul. 
You  ring*the  bell,  and  there  she  is; 
you  feel  like  a  shepherd,  like  the 
stable  jackass.  She’s  a  star;  she’s 
something  in  which  to  shelter  your¬ 
self.  She  takes  your  present  and 
then  she  gives  you  a  muffler  or  a 
pipe,  or  some  other  silly,  wonderful 
thing.  And  then  you  hide  yourself 
in  her  and  you  tell  her  all  about 
Christmas  and  how  you’re  both  angels 
and  how  you’re  both  going  to  the 
crib  to  watch  over  the  Mother  and 
the  Child.  More  snow  comes;  life 
goes  steadily  on. 

Now  there  is  this  Emergency  thing 
and  you  and  all  the  rest  of  young 
America  are  shining  up  bullets.  Lots 
will  be  home,  notwithstanding,  but 
lots  will  not  be  home.  You’re  a  little 
too  far  off,  Ben,  and  there  are  many 


others  like  you.  This  is  your  letter 
and  their  letter,  from  the  Stylus,  from 
Boston  College,  and  from  all  who 
have  any  sentiment  at  all  for  re¬ 
moved  service  men.  This  is  your 
letter  from  the  people  who  are  worth 
fighting  for.  But,  in  your  represen¬ 
tation  of  Christ  (and  it  is  only  in 
this  manner  that  any  soldier  has  a 
right  to  bear  a  gun),  remember  the 
specific  lesson  of  Christ.  Christ  died 
in  defense  of  mankind;  His  was  the 
battle  of  defense,  not  offense.  Times 
unnumbered  Christ  withdrew  from 
the  public  eye  at  the  approach  of  His 
enemies.  He  did  not — and  mark  this 
well — Christ  did  not  provoke  His 
enemies.  When,  however,  they  at¬ 
tacked  Him,  He  was  most  ready  to 
die,  and  truly  did  He  lay  down  His 
life  for  His  friends. 

If  they  send  you  all  away  from 
us,  not  as  defenders  of  home  and 
country,  but  as  a  kind  of  armed-to-the- 
teeth  international  police  force,  then 
the  insanity  of  1916  can  have  had 
no  cure,  and  you  are  not  dying  for 
friends.  Rightly,  then,  you  may  ex¬ 
claim  with  the  character  in  a  recent 
novel:  "What’s  it  all  about;  will 
somebody  tell  me?’’  Not  even  those 
who  send  you  will  know.  "Christ  or 
chaos’’  is  no  idle  tag. 

So  here’s  our  Christmas  wish  for 
you,  Ben,  for  you  and  every  young 
man  in  any  branch  of  the  service. 
It  has  not  the  perspicuity  of  the  little 
letters  we  wrote  for  Sister,  nor  the 
simplicity,  but  its  sincerity  should 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

And  Christ  is  in  the  army  camp, 
on  the  battleship,  and  surely  on  the 
field  or  sea  of  agony,  every  bit  as 
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much  as  He  is  here  in  your  own  world 
of  home. 

He  is  no  rear-rank  general  and  only 
in  Him  and  through  Him  will  you 
ever  spend  a  happy  and  holy  Christ¬ 
mas  at  home  again.  Guns  are  boister¬ 
ous  and  slumber-disturbing;  the 
awakening  whimper  of  such  a  Child 


will  bode  no  good  for  war  makers. 

So  long,  Ben,  and  all  Sergeants 
Peanuts.  If  it  is  a  just  fight  we,  too, 
will  leave  our  loves  behind  awhile. 
If  it  is  the  Christ-fight. 

Venite  adoremus, 

Joe. 


Garol 

A  wreath  is  gleaming  on  the  door, 

A  velvet  rug  is  on  the  floor, 

Mistletoe  hangs  in  the  hall — 

The  Christ  is  lying  in  the  stall. 

There  is  a  hand-clasp  at  the  door, 

There  is  a  child  upon  the  floor, 

And  laughing  voices  in  the  hall — 

The  Christ  is  lying  in  the  stall. 

— Weston  M.  Jenks 
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cDrinking  Song  for  ’42 


I  would  not  go  to  a  place  so  low, 

That  serves  wee  cups  of  ale, 

But  let  me  be  with  all  of  ye, 

Where  beer  is  in  a  pail. 

And  when  I  die,  my  sparkling  eye 
Will  tell  a  mellow  tale, 

Not  of  the  beer  with  little  cheer, 

But  beer  from  out  a  pail. 

Fill  it  up  and  pass  it  round, 

Shake  your  pockets  clean, 

Buy  pails  and  pails  of  ales  and  ales, 
And  drown  your  might-have-been. 

These  college  days  are  full  of  praise, 

For  what’s  between  two  covers, 

But  love  of  books  and  scholars’  nooks 
Will  never  make  us  lovers. 

It’s  golden  ale  within  a  pail, 

That  shows  us  how  to  woo  them, 

And  they  that  sup  from  out  a  cup, 

Will  never  quite  construe  them. 

So,  fill  it  up  and  pass  it  round, 

Shake  your  pockets  clean, 

Buy  pails  and  pails  of  ales  and  ales, 

And  drown  your  might-have-been. 

— J.  D. 


*  To  the  tune  of  The  Girl  l  Left  Behind  Me 
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The  Anatomy  Of  Catholic  Poetry. 
Communism  In  American  Poetry  , 

The  Essence  Of  Catholic  Poetry. 
Previously  syb&ribedrT7'T\. 

Me  Leo  f.  Murphy  will  do  a  critical 
essay  on  Father  Southwell,  jS.JU  tying  his 
critique  to  the  poetic  character  of  some 
contemporary  Jesuit  of  attainment. 

Mf-  Joseph  T.j  hjo'lan  will  contribute 
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to  our  way  of  thinking,  mugfc^Belloc^  wjfticBTis'^^^gdly/not  the  mere 
rrent  pattern  and  haye-em-  hght  v^rsfe  flimsy  that,  one  might  expect 


The  February  Stylus  will  feature  a 
Catholic  and  American  Poetry  as  it  should 
be  interpreted  and  understood  by  an  aware 
bloc  of  Catholic  College  students  whose 
guiding  principle  is  that  there  is  no  such 
cleavage  as  that  of  Catholic  and  non- 
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Th^  book  will'  Bie  entirely  in  Jhr  poeti 
motif  \nd  ^y  treatise,  essay/orf 
analysis  '“dealing  with  a 
American  Poetry  as /it 
has  been,  will  qual/fy  Cor  consideration. 
Portraits  of  any  figure  of  emi^^e  Pr 
flueace  in  contemporary  belles-lettres  willZT 
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figiKe-Jiying^fn  influence  alt 
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The  Stylus  would  suggest:  In 

Essay, 

A  monograph  on  the  wellspring^of  wit 
and  sarcasm  in  English  Poetry. 

Bowles  versus  Bishop  Hall. 

T.  S.  Eliot  a  Catholic  Poet. 

When  does  verse  comique  cease  to  be 

poetry  ? 

Crashaw  and  Thompson:  A  Study  In 
Bad  Technique. 
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Flash  back  a  few  messages  at  this  point 
to  those  suggestions  for  a  poetic  essay, 
muse  over  them  again,  and  take  one  for 
your  own.  Bibliographies  and  points  for 
meditation  are  available  from  the  Feature 
Editor. 


